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Ireland is so peaceful. As soon as you step 
ashore you throw off the nightmare strain and 
bustle of everyday life. By the sea, up the 
rivers, in the fair green valleys — wherever you 
go in Ireland there is beauty and romance. 





iN ‘ae modern hotels at gay seaside resorts or in the 
initia, | | LAR. picturesque houses of the old fishing villages 
be ie : you will find charm and wit and a warmth of 
hospitality not to be equalled anywhere else in 
the world. 

Thousands of visitors from all over the world 
are coming to Dublin this year to see the 
glorious pageantry and processions of the 


Eucharistic Congress (June 22 to 26). 
OTHER IMPORTANT EVENTS 


National Industrial Exhibition at Cork (May to 
September), the Tailteann Games at Dublin (Fune 29th 
to Fuly 10th), the Dublin Horse Show (August 2nd to 
5th) and the Celebration of the Fifteenth Centenary of 
the Landing of St. Patrick in Ireland. 
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in ) H | . Come across this summer. Whether you stay in 
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Be sure to obtain particulars of the 10-days 


Travel—’’ Go as you please ’—ticket offered by 
the Great Southern Railways (Ireland) for 90/-. 


Guides and particulars of Tourist, Week-end and Holiday 
% Return Tickets from Paddington or Euston Stations or ¥& 
from any G.W. or LMS Station, Office or Agency. 
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British and Foreign Bible Society 
‘ANNUAL MEETING 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 4th, at 11 a.m. 
QUEEN’S HALL 


CHAIRMAN : 


THE RIGHT HON. 
LORD MESTON, K.C.S.I. 


SPEAKERS : 
THE RIGHT REV. 
THE BISHOP OF WILLESDEN 


THE REV. S. M. ZWEMER, D.D. 
THE REV. J. B. M. ARMOUR, M.A. 


Vhe Society's Secretary for Canada.) 


Admission free. Reserved seat tickets on application 
to the Bible House. 

Friends from a distance should apply to the Secre- 
taries, L146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. for 
vouchers for return tickets at a single fare and a third. 

InSt. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, the Annual Service on behalf | 


of the Society will be held on Tues day, May 3rd, at 4 p.m. 
Pet her: Yhe Right Rev. The BISHOP OF ST EPNEY. 











The Northern Whig 


And BELFAST POST 





vag bo02 EAL r yun 


The Leading oe of Public Opinion in dit rland 


CUTE ey ay 





It gives the latest authentic . . . 
Commercial, Foreign, Sporting, 
Motoring, and General News. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Page daily 
Farmers’ Page - - Friday 
Literary Page - - Saturday 


and is read by every section of 
the community. 


It reaches the purchasing public. 


An advertisement in Ul|ster’s leading 


Newspaper : 


The Northern Whig 


And BELFAST POST 


is a sound investment 
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Men a hways like 


PLAYERS 


NAVY MIXTURE NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


N.C.T.9B8 














If you have 
dry hair 


Your hairdresser will advise you to use a re, 

containing oil to counteract the dryness which is often 

the forerunner of greyness and baldness. Rowland’s 

Macassar Oil has been famed over 139 years for its 
tonic properties. 


Of Chemists, Stores and 
Hairdressers /. ane 







AN cy 


bivlands 


~Macassar Oil 














\ A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 
22 Laystall Street, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 1 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREE8T, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
alse ai Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampcoa 
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“Its a lovely morning ”’ said Alice. 


“’ Good for the ducks” muttered the 
March Hare as he gingerly rubbed 
his chin. 


“He’s cross again this morning” 
explained the Mad Hatter, ’’ He will 
use a shaving stick.’’ 


‘Butter is best’” said the Dormouse, 
wakening for a moment “’ but cream 
is better.” “With treacle’’ he 
added as he fell asleep. 


“You can’t use it with treacle” said 
the Mad Hatter “It makes the razor 
pull: but it’s beautiful alone. Would 
you like some in your tea?” 


“‘’m going to use it tomorrow” 


suddenly shouted the March Hare, 
“‘Parke-Davis Shaving Cream isn't it?” 










(W th abject apologies to 
Lew s Carrol! and his readers) 


* * * 


Wise wren also will find it worth while to try 
Parse-Davis Shaving Cream. From chemists 1/6 per 
tub2; or a sample free trom Parke, Davis & Co., 
Dept, LC, 50 Beak Street, London, W.1. 


























| Belfast News-Letter 


[Estd. 1737] 


Treland’s Oldest 
Newspaper 


The thinking public of Northern Ireland 
have every confidence in the “ Belfast 
News-Letter,’ because of its true inter- 
pretation and fair-minded criticism of 
both national and local affairs. 


Apart from its general news services— 
which are second to none—special 
articles, covering a wide variety of 
interests, appear at regular intervals. 
These include Book Reviews, Motoring, 
Wireless and Gramophone Notes, Linen 
and Agriculture, &c. 


Feminine readers are specially catered 
for, practically a whole page being 
devoted each day to social events, 
fashions, and home interests. 


A page of pictures, dealing with the 
more important local events, is published 
daily, and it is one of the best-printed 
picture pages in the daily Press. 


Ireland’s 


Premier Newspaper 


Belfast News-Letter 
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From faites 
Iligerian Bungalow’ 


“T continue to enjoy your tobacco better than any other IT have 
“tried during the ten years I have been in this country, and 
“ particularly appreciate being able to have it m 2-oz. tins. I am 
“not such a heavy smoker that 4 ozs. do not become too dry or too 
“damp before I finish them—according to the season of the year.” 

{The original letter from Bornu Province, Nigeria, with scores of 

letters in similar strain from all over the World, can be inspected.] 
Ii you were told that the freshness prevailing in the 
Barneys blending rooms could be transferred to a Tin, 
and maintained in that Tin, in all climates, for as long as 
the seal remained unbroken, you might say—‘ It is not 
possible.” The Barneys “ EverFresu” Container has 
achieved this, the “impossible.” It ensures a degree of 
freshness unobtainable until now, and still unapproachable 
by any other method of packing Tobacco. 


The Tin 






Factory- 
freshness to 


all the World 


You can buy Barneys anywhere in the certainty of getting 
it Factory-fresh. li you live half the World away, pro- 
vided the mails can reach you, the blessing of Factory-fresh 
Barneys can be yours. 2 oz. or 4 0z., each Tin as it is 
opened, marks the beginning of another Factory-fresh 
supply . . . Good Tobacco, kept good, sweet and fragrant. 

Barneys (nicdium), Punchbowle (fli strength) and_Parsons Pleasure (mild) 

are each available in the * EverFresit” Tin at 1/2 the oz. 
@ 


(178) Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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The Queen of Cruising Liners. 


No other Liner afloat can offer you such 
charm and comfort. Silent Card Room, 
Beautiful Public Rooms, delightful Bal!- 


room, Verandah Café, charming State- - 
rooms, exquisite Louis XIV Restaurant, 
Open Air Tiled Swimming Bath, Gym- 3 2 6 


nasium, silent Sun-Decks away from games. PER DAY 


PERFECT CUISINE AND SERVICE ’ 
Write for all the year 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Cruising Brochure. 
May 21 18 Days From 28 Gns. 


To Lisbon, Tangier, Casablanca, Las BLUE STAR LINE 


Palmas, Teneriffe, Madeira, San Sebastian 





(for Biarritz). 3, LOWER REGENT STREET, 
NORWAY AND NORTHERN LONDON, S.W.1. 
CAPITALS j 
June 11 13 Days From 2) Gnas. (Whitehall 2266.) 
To Norwegian Fjords and Bergen. 7 
June 25. 13 Days From 20 Gns. Liverpool : 
To Norwegian Fjords and Northern 10, Water Street, 
Capitals. and Principal Agencies. 
cvs—114 





Cooking bill reduced 
to ‘Ay per quarter / 


I T isn’t simply that the 
Aga cooks food delici- 
ously, and is always ready 

-but that it costs so 
sidie ulously little to run. 
It took a Nobel Prize 
Winner ten years to per- 
fect the Aga so that now, 
burning automatically 
day and night, it cannot 
consume more than 25 ewt, 
of coke or anthracite in 
a year. 

That will afford you a 
grand saving on your fuel 
bill. What does cooking 
cost you now ?—An Aga 
costs less than £4a year! 

What’s more, cooks 
love the Aga. They find 
it easy to use, cool to 
work at, simple to keep 
as bright as a new pin. 
They only have to refill 


th 
ul 





ihe Ags once 5 in 24 hours THE AGA COOKER 
and riddle it twice. And 
that’s not all. So please iS BRITISH MADF 





write for the 16-page 


Illustrated Aga Book. 
FUEL FOR THE 


AGA COOKER 


COSTS LESS THAN £1 PER QUARTER 


The Aga Cooker (insulated throughout with Bell's Asbestos) can be 
installed on Deferred Payments System for an initial swum of £5:10:0 
Write to Sales Dept., Bell's Heat Appliances Lid., Bestobell Works, Slough. ’Phone: 
Slough 830, or call at our a Showrooms, a Queen - Victoria St., E.C. 4, 
one: Central 628 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer, 





No. 162. 
THE DOWNTRODDEN MANUFACTURER 


During the last ten years the big West End 
stores have been able to pay their fortunate owners 
steady and generous dividends at a time when those 
from whom they buy, Bradford woollen makers. 
Lancashire cotton spinners, and Belfast linen 
manufacturers have been bordering on bankruptey, 
No one grudges the shops their prosperity, it is a 
merey that someone can make money nowadays, 
but it would seem that the manufacturer has to- day 

taken the place of the slave of ancient times, that 
is he is to be kept alive but only sufficiently alive 
to enable him to continue to work. The truth 
probably is that the nineteenth century gave the 
manufacturer a misplaced confidence ; that manu- 
facturing has always been a “ mug’s game”: that 
the merchant is the master; no one has thought of 
writing a play on the Manufacture of Venice, or of 
London, or of elsewhere. Merchant Princes, 
Merchant Adventurers, make the money, and we 
are sorry to see England abandoning her natural 
role of trading for the problematical gains of manv- 
facturing. For fifty years England flourished as 
Europe’s free port. 

Your retailer buys as a professional, he carefully 
scrutinizes the manufacturers’ price lists and he 
sells to amateurs. Is this the truth ? or do the large 
London shops give a false idea of retail prosperity 
in the country generally ? In any case the manu- 
facturer, like the farmer, the ship owner, the coal 
owner, has been having a very thin time of it lately 
and it is hard to see how his case can be remedied. 
Protection will not help him, as his competitors are 
of his own household. Machinery raises as many 
problems as it solves, and every manufacturer could 
with case, and with great pleasure, turn out much 
more than he is at present doing. In self-defence 
manufacturers form rings to keep up prices, but 
these arrangements seldom last five — years; 
practically all the post-war amalgamations have 
turned out disastrously. If prices are kept up 
substitutes are found and the last state is worse than 
the first. Even before the stump American journals 
were publishing articles on “ prosperity without 
profit * and it would seem we have reached a stage 
when the nineteenth century, with its expanding 
population filling up empty countries, was over. 
Is there some relationship between France’s thrift 
and France’s stationary population? That a4 
stable population means industrial birth control? 
It is not impossible that the Economists are all 
wrong and that the Church is right that birth 
control or the taking of thought for the morrow is 
neither good morals nor good business; or, to 
put it in Ruskin’s words, there is no w -alth but life. 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 


Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


ee nothing very much is happening visibly at 

Geneva a good deal may be happening invisibly. 
The Prime Minister and Mr. Stimson and Dr. Briining have 
talked at length on immediate problems, such as the broad 
lines of the coming Lausanne discussions and a disarma- 
ment treaty which Germany would be able to accept. 
For both the concurrence of France is necessary, which 
makes it the more unfortunate that M. Tardieu, for per- 
fectly genuine reasons of health, cannot return to Geneva 
a he intended. That, incidentally, dispels all hopes of 
the early conclusion of a Franco-Italian naval agreement 
Which would bring those two countries fully within the 
framework of the London Treaty. By Monday, of course, 
after the result of the first ballot in the French elections 
has been declared, M. Tardieu’s position may be rather 
different from what it is to-day, but for any definite 
indication of France’s future policy we shall have to wait 
for the second ballot on May 8th, when the parties of the 
left will make common cause. The new Government is 
not likely to be less amenable on such matters as disarma- 
ment and reparations, and may be more so, though it 
Would be a mistake to look for any fundamental change. 


itely about degrees of aggressiveness, and the heads of 
delegations may have in the end to step in and give final 
rulings themselves. The Italian list of aggressive weapons, 
which corresponds closely to the French, has received 
general support. To accept it would be to concede five- 
sixths of the German demand for equality of treatment. 


* a * * 


Japan in Possession 

The situation in the Far East continues to be broadly 
what Japan desires it to be. The Lytton Commission 
has entered Manchuria, and has been warned that its 
safety cannot be guaranteed if it leaves the railway zone— 
whence Japanese troops issued on September 19th to 
make Manchuria safe for democracy. They are to-day 
scattered over every strategic point in the province to 
buttress the new Government they have installed, and 
it is announced that the Government has appointed 
Japanese advisers in every important Ministry. The 
result of more than seven months of Japanese occupation 
is that a League of Nations Commission, if it pursues its 
investigations anywhere but up and down the South 
Manchurian Railway, will do so at the peril of its life. 
At Shanghai the Japanese remain in cccupation of impor- 
tant Chinese territory and can affora to regard with com- 
plete equanimity the interminable discussions both on the 
spot and at Geneva as to the date of an evacuation which 
the League Assembly demanded with some imperiousness 
over six weeks ago. Everything indicates that if Japan 
withdraws at all it will be when she chooses to withdraw. 
The impotence of the League of Nations is being more 
widely advertised by every sitting the Assembly’s Special 
Committee holds, and it is impossible to evade the dis- 
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turbing conclusion, not indeéd that the Covenant has 
broken down, but that the League States have failed fla- 
grantly to defend it. The British representatives at 
Geneva seem intent on consulting Tokyo’s convenience 
in all things. 

* * * * 
The Irish Oath Debate 

The Second Reading debate on the Oath Bill in the 

Irish Dail on Wednesday left the balance of argument 
heavily in Mr. Cosgrave’s favour, though that, of course, 
affords very little indication of what the balance of 
voting will be. The essence of the Opposition leader's 
argument was that Ireland’s repute in the world, and 
for that matter her material interests too, depended 
on her good faith, which for ten years had made the 
relations between Ireland and Great Britain increasingly 
cordial, to the common advantage of both countries. 
That is incontestable, and it goes to the root of the 
matter. The revision of the Oath, or even the possible 
abolition of the Oath, is an entirely fit subject for dis- 
cussion and negotiation between the two countries, but 
mere unilateral denunciation of certain clauses in the 
Irish Treaty makes international negotiations designed 
to end in international agreements futile. As for Mr. 
de Valera’s doctrine that municipal law is always 
superior to treaties, if there were a shred of foundation 
for that astonishing claim, the habit of concluding 
treaties might as well be abandoned for ever. The issue 
of the debate depends on whether the Labour members, 
who voted against the Government a little surprisingly 
on a question of procedure on Wednesday, decide for or 
against honouring the Treaty. Its destiny is in their 
l.ands, 

* x * * 
Royal Servants 

While the Prince of Wales has been spending the 

past week in visiting the depressed areas on Tyneside 
in the interests of that national service for which he 
made so stirring an appeal at the Albert Hall recently, 
the announcement is made that his brother Prince 
George, with a view to familiarizing himself with industrial 
conditions, is to accompany Home Office inspectors on 
their visits to factories and workshops. The interest of 
the Duke of York in the industrial life of the country, 
and his practical knowledge of it, is well known. Americans 
sometimes ask how long the monarchical system will 
be preserved in this country. The answer is simples 
So long as members of the royal family work as hard, 
and take their public duties as seriously, as the present 
generation of the House of Windsor does. The King 
and Queen and their family take life’s tasks as they come, 
and the appreciation the country feels is often implied 
rather than expressed. But it may fitly be given expres« 
sion now and then. 

* x * * 


A Lesson in Loyalty 

Since there is fortunately no danger of the Prince of 
Wales taking Lord Beaverbrook’s newspapers as_ his 
mentors in regard to his public duties, the preposterous 
suggestion of the Daily Express that the Prince should 
forgo all idea of visiting the coming British Exhibition 
in Copenhagen, on the avowed ground that trade with 
Denmark competes with Empire trade and should there- 
fore be discouraged, will provoke only a mild indignation, 
which would be much less mild if that journal’s advice 
mattered more than it does. One of the most notable 
of the Prince’s recent public services was his visit to the 
Argentine Republic and the interest he has ceaselessly 
manifested ever since in Anglo-Argentine trade. What 
the Express thinks of Anglo-Argentine trade may be 


_—_,_—~ 


iia, 


inferred from its comment that “ for years the: farms of 
Denmark and the ranches of the Argentine have stood 
in the path of the Dominions.” We must, we are 
adjured, sweep aside these obstacles and “ loyally» 
embrace, in spirit and in practice, the Empire ideal, A 
lesson in loyalty from such a teacher to such a pupil ! 
* * * * 
Archaeology and the Higher Critics 
Old Testament studies before the War were Mainly 
textual. Since the War opened Palestine to modem 
research they have been mainly archaeological. The 
difference between the two schools has been illustrated 
in a lively correspondence in The Times, in which Sip 
Charles Marston, the liberal supporter of Professor 
Garstang’s excavations at Jerusalem and Jericho, has 
championed the archaeologists against Dr. Lofthouse 
for the Biblical critics. It is perhaps hardly realized 
by the scholars pure and simple that archaeology has 
now made the narratives of Joshua and Judges fit into 
the history of Palestine and Syria as we know it from 
the Egyptian and Babylonian records. Professor Gar- 
stang’s recent book showed by a wealth of detail gained 
from digging on the spot how the Biblical account of the 
Hebrew settlement in the Holy Land accorded—as jn 
the taking of Jericho or that of Ai—with the evidence 
of the spade and with the annals of the neighbouring 
Empires. The higher critics have, of course, rendered 
indispensable service in destroying the old literalism for 
all time, but the archaeologists are having their turn now 
in arresting a radicalism that may have gone too far. 
* * * * 
A Labour Victory 
Mr. Arthur Greenwood, having converted a Conservative 
majority of 4,107 at Wakefield into a Labour majority 
of 344,has declared his belief that the result will prove 
to be the beginning of the end of the National Government, 
a judgement which says a good deal for Mr. Greenwood's 
credulity. The swing of something over 2,000 votes can 
most naturally be explained by the decision of a good 
many Liberals, who found it impossible to support a 
Labour candidate in the crisis of last October, to vote 
to-day forthe strengthening of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons and against a supporter of a Protectionist 
policy of which they disapprove. For the same reasons 
the Government will no doubt lose other by-elections 
where there is a straight fight with Labour, but with three 
-andidates in the field the situation will be very different. 
The loss of Wakefield in itself will do the Government 
no harm, and the strengthening of the Front Opposition 
Bench will do Parliament some good. But to talk of the 
beginning of the end of the National Government is 
nonsense. Its friends have no more ground for fearing 
that than its enemies have for hoping it. 
x* * * * 
Mr. Edward Scott’s Death 
The tragic death of Mr. E. T. Scott, the editor of the 
Manchester Guardian, less than four months after that of 
his distinguished father is a grievous blow to a paper that 
jn the hands of the Scott family has consistently main- 
tained the highest traditions of English journalism at 
their highest level. No more than 48 when a sudden squall 
on Lake Windermere last Friday capsized the boat in which 
he was sailing with his son, Mr. Edward Scott had the 
expectation of decades of service before him, and _ his 
brief editorship had already given the assurance that the 
Manchester Guardian under E. T. would be the Manchester 
Guardian the world had learned to trust and admire 
under C. P. That assurance fortunately remains, for 
whether a Scott immediately succeeds a Scott or not, 
the last two members of the family to fill the chair 
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have SO deeply imprinted their personalities on the 
paper that it will mould any new director of its destinies 
inevitably to the traditions they laid down. They could 
have rendered the journal they lived for no higher 
grvice than that. 
* * * * 

Relations with Russia 
In a letter in Wednesday’s Times Lord Revelstoke 
nakes a wise and timely appeal for the abandonment of 
personal and political prejudice in the approach to the 
yoblem of relations with Russia. The interchange of 
wods, he most justly points out, is the natural and 
proper cure for international animosities, to which it may 
ie added that the one way to drive Bolshevism into 
inbreeding and intensification is to ostracize it, while 
the one way to keep the people of Russia in touch with 
reason is to maintain intercourse with them and let in 
the maximum of light and air. Russia is far too formidable 
an economic factor in the world to be disposed of in the 
spirit of some of the facile and provocative questions 
put to Ministers in the House of Commons. She will 
figure on a steadily increasing scale in world markets in 
the years immediately ahead, and to deal with her on the 
hasis of obscurantist antagonism will be fatal. The Russian 
Government has been unwise and unreasonable in many 
respects in its approach to the debt settlement problem, 
and the disparity in the direct balance of trade between 
Russia and ourselves urgently needs correcting. But the 
way of promise, as Lord Revelstoke opportunely insists, is 
in developing those contacts for which Russia, at Geneva 
and elsewhere, is showing herself increasingly disposed. 

* * * * 


Fewer Bullfights in Spain 
It is very satisfactory to learn from The Times Madrid 


correspondent that the Monarchist reform of the 


jullring has been continued by the Republic with good 
results. General Primo de Rivera insisted that every 


horse used in the arena should be protected by a quilted 
coat. This simple measure, it is said, has saved the 
lives of 18,000 horses. Furthermore, the General strongly 
discouraged the primitive bullfights, held in market- 
places, which are often more cruel than the orthodox 
and carefully-regulated displays. In the first year of 
the Republic the total number of bullfights declined by 
about 1,500, and thus some 4,000 bulls were spared 
the fright and pain of this detestable “ sport.” It may 
be hoped that the Republican Government will persevere 
in this course, although it was initiated by the fallen 
dynasty. The growing popularity of football in Spain is 
a sign of the times, and some bullrings have already been 
used, like the Stadium at Wembley, for Spanish League 
matches. 

* * * * 

Wages in the Cotton Trade 

The Lancashire cotton trade, though desperately hard 
hit by European and Asiatic competition, seems fated 
never to reach agreement on any remedial measure. 
The millowners will not co-operate in marketing or in 
getting rid of superfluous machinery. The weavers after 
years of negotiation still reject proposals that they should 
work more looms on the ground that the guaranteed 
wage offered is inadequate. And last week all the 
textile unions of Lancashire refused even to confer with 
the associated employers on the question of a wage 
reduction. Everyone acquainted with Lancashire knows 
that tens of thousands of operatives are unemployed 
and many more on short time, so that their reluctance 
to faee the wages question is comprehensible. 
the employers can show that a somewhat lower wage 


Yet if 


scale would enable more mills to work full time, it is 
unfortunate that the operatives should turn a deaf ear. 
* * * 


The Obsession of Nationalism : 

Sound political doctrine comes to light often enough, 
if anyone cares to look for it, in the reports of company 
mectings. It is no great surprise, therefore, to find so 
broadminded a business man as Mr. F. D. Szarvasy 
warning the shareholders in Amalgamated Anthracite 
Collieries on Tuesday of the perils arising from the 
adoption by the industrial nations of the world of “a 
rigid policy of restriction and exclusiveness, a sort of 
obsession of nationalism, entirely forgetful of the funda- 
mental fact of their dependence on each other.” Such 
a policy, Mr. Szarvasy observed, constitutes a grave 
danger to the structure of our industrial organizations 
and a distinct menace to humanity, since the only hope 
of surmounting the artificial barriers set up is to reduce 
costs of production, which usually means cutting down 
wages and lowering the standard of living of the workers. 
That is incontestable. So is the fact that by imposing 
tariffs of 33 and 20 per cent. this country is adding 
substantially to the dangers in question. The conviction 
that the foreigner is a person who ought to buy and 
not sell has by this time spread from Bedlam to every 
vapital in the world, 

* * * * 
The All-India Cricketers 

The advent of cricket and the advent of the Indian 
cricketers synchronize opportunely. Sport has often 
enough served as solvent of international animosities, 
and within its modest limits the tour of the Indian cricket 
team should serve to emphasize one of the happier aspects 
of the relationships between two great peoples. In the 
Jam Sahib of Nawanagar—whom, as Mr. Baldwin 
observed at a lunch to the visitors at the House of 
Commons on Tuesday, we shall never think of as anything 
but Ranji, even in his present exalted position as Chan- 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes—K. S. Duleepsinhji 
and the Nawab of Pataudi India has contributed to 
English cricket some of the finest players who ever hit 
a century. The achievements of this year’s Indian XI, 
handicapped as it will inevitably be by the weather 
characteristic of the average English summer, will 
be followed with keen interest, and the more matches 
the visitors can win the better we shall like them. 

* * * * 
Stratford Itself Again 

Shakespeare as actor and manager would surely have 
approved of Miss Scott’s original and practical new 
Memorial Theatre which was opened at Stratford on 
Saturday by the Prince of Wales. Her building repre- 
sents our own generation, which has been sufliciently 
interested in the dramatist to subscribe over £250,000 
in a few months so that the old theatre which was burnt 
in 1926 might be replaced. The meaning of that spon- 
taneous modern tribute to the greatest English poet. 
would have been obscured if the architect had put up 
an old-fashioned and conventional structure. In the 
new theatre Shakespeare’s plays can be produced under 
better conditions than anywhere else, and that, after all, 
is the true function of a Shakespeare memorial. Mr. 
Baldwin, representing the Government and welcoming 
the many distinguished American and foreign visitors, 
was at his best in his speech on the essential Englishness 
of Shakespeare. That, of not the whole 
story. Like other great authors, he wrote for mankind. 
But, like Dante or Victor Hugo, Cervantes, or Goethe, 
he appealed and still appeals specially to his own people, 
in an .English-speaking world. 
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Germany and Europe 


S result of last Sunday's elections Herr Adolf Hitler 
achieved substantially what he was expected to 
achieve, and the situation created is substantially what it 
was expected to be. Of the various State elections the 
only one that seriously matters is the Prussian, and what 
matters about that is not so much the political dilemma 
created in that greatest of German States, as the bearing 
the voting has on the international problems with whose 
solution the statesmen of the world are grappling. Thi 
question of order or chaos in Prussia itself is important, 
of course, for Prussia contains nearly two-thirds of the 
population of Germany, and includes most of the great 
cities of Germany, notably Berlin and Frankfurt. A 
Hitlerite Prussian government, resting on some secure 
coalition in the Landtag, controlling a vast administrative 
machine and able gradually to instal its own men in key 
positions (most notably in the police forec), would make 
the position of Reich Ministers like Dr. Briining and 
General Groener almost impossible. 

Fortunately—since the overthrew of Dr. Briining at 
this juncture would be an unqualified disaster—the 
transference of the administration in Prussia to Hitlerite 
hands is very far from a certainty. The Left Centre 
coalition government under Dr. Otto Braun, and with 
Herr Severing in the key position of Minister of the 
Interior remains in office not merely till it resigns, but 
till the Diet by a clear 50 per cent. vote elects a Prime 
Minister of some other colour. The Hitlerites alone can- 
not get their nominee chosen, for they command only 
163 votes out of 422. The addition of the 31 Nationalists 
will not carry them to office, though it will carry them very 
near it, and even the support of another ten members from 
odd groups will not quite suffice. If the 57 Communists 
joined forces with the Nazis the situation would be very 
different, but the Communists can hardly desire to see 
Herr Hitler Dictator of Prussia. Herr Braun is more likely 
to continue in office, governing as best he can without a 
majority in the Diet, with the possibility always in the 
background of the Government of the Reich taking over 
part, at any rate, of the functions of the Prussian Govern- 
ment under an emergency decree. 

There are other conceivable developments. The Nazis 
may succeed in making terms with the Catholic Centre, 
but in that case they would have to commit them- 
selves not only to a definite policy (which they have never 
done yet) but a reasonable policy. Many worse things 
could happen than that, for the responsibility of office 
might sober enough of the party to leave the incurable 
extremists impotent, while intelligible anger at: exclusion 
of office through a doubtful manoeuvre, like the eleventh- 
hour change in the procedure rules for the election of 
Prime Minister, might well find its only issue in extra- 
Parliamentary action. National Socialism is undeniably 
the predominant political phenomenon in Germany to-day. 
That is incontestable, whether at this particular moment 
the National Socialists gain oflice in Prussia or are kept 
out of it. Hitlerism has been created out of an acute 
sense of national grievance, skilfuHy exploited. To 
foment feeling in a country suffering economically as 
Germany is suffering is easy enough, and the failure of the 
rest of the world to keep faith with Germany in the matter 
of disarmament gives Herr Hitler one more effective 
weapon, while it goes far to paralyse his more moderate 
opponents. While Stresemann was alive his policy of 
fulfilment of Treaty obligations produced visible and 
tangible results. There were Locarno and Germany’s 
entry into the League of Nations. The Dawes and 
Young plans were believed, at any rate, to be alleviating 


the burden of Reparations. A disarmament treaty Wag 
being worked out at Geneva. The Rhineland Wag 
evacuated in 1930. All those enabled the moderates in 
Germany, represented by President Hindenburg and 
Dr. Brining, in spite of their different origins, in 
Germany to-day, to hold their own against all internal 
assaults. 

Now Stresemann is gone, and Briand, whose policy 
did as much for Stresemann in Germany as bis own 
wisdom and courage, is gone too. The Young Play 
has foundered, Germany can no longer make reparation 
payments, and when Dr. Briining, compelled to make 
some concession to a public opinion assiduously excited 
by Herr Hitler, says he sees no prospect of being able 
to resume them, the whole Press of Paris denounces him 
as a deliberate treaty-breaker. When, on the other 
hand, Hitler justifies his repudiation of the Versailles 
pledges by the refusal of the Allied Powers to honow 
their undertakings in the matter of disarmament, 
Dr. Briining, with the facts staring the world in the face, is 
left powerless to reply. Hitler, rallying to his standard 
the unemployed workers, whom he has housed and 
paid two marks a day, and equally the unemployed 
intelligentsia emerging year by year from the universities 
with no careers open for them and no satisfaction for 
their often laudable, if misdirected, aspirations, has 
turned to the utmost political advantage the discontent 
and unrest with which Germany, abnormally sensitive 
to the pressure of world conditions, is in ferment, and 
the result is the Nazi victory in Prussia. 

If Hitlerism is to be checked it must be at least as 
much by forces outside Germany as inside. Dr. Briining 
is fighting for sane government with a courage and an 
ability that provoke profound admiration. He is one 
of the great statesmen of Europe, greater unquestionably 
than any man in the political arena in Franee since 
Briand’s death, and both in Germany’s interests and 
Europe's he deserves all the support the politicians of 
other countries can give him. International problems, of 
course, cannot be given a particular solution just because 
that solution would suit Germany, or the present German 


Government, but when the obviously right solution of, 


certain problems happens to be a solution that would 
tend to strengthen the sober against the subversive 
elements in Germany, there is a double reason for pressing 
that solution forward. That double reason exists in 
regard to the two outstanding problems in the inter- 
national field, disarmament and reparations. The results 
of the Disarmament Conference and the Lausanne Con- 
ference will affect Germany profoundly. Meanwhile 
France goes to the polls. The expression of German 
Nationalism involved in Hitler’s victory might well 
evoke an answering expression of French Nationalism. 
In some sections of the Press there are signs of that, 
but fewer than might have been feared. If the French 
elector is wise, if the growing financial and economic 
stringency in his own country warns him of the perils 
threatening Europe, he will realize that the one hope 
lies in Franco-German co-operation, most notably in 
such matters as reparations and disarmament, and he 
will vote for men prepared to put that policy into practice. 
It will not be a plain road all the way. Germany has 
made abundant mistakes. The choice of time and 
method for launching the Customs Union last year was 
deplorably inept. But the past must be left to itself 
and the future faced, and the future of Europe depends 
more at this moment on the wisdom and breadth of 
vision of the people of France than on any other factor 
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Great Britain’s Tariff 


O some the notion of British trade protected at last 
by a tariff will be as balm from heaven refreshing 
them after a long and bitter struggle to attain it. To 
others, more slothfully minded, Protection will seem 
now to have come as a thief in the night, and they will 
be rubbing their eyes, wondering what the result will 
be to themselves, their country, and the Empire. To 
prosier people like ourselves, who have tried to study 
the merits and dangers of Protection in the past and to 
deduce lessons for the future, tariffs must still remain 
as clogs upon the expansion and even the maintenance 
of the international trade, without which we die. We 
foresaw and have acquiesced in a general tariff for 
revenue, attributing this wretched necessity to the 
timidity of Unionist Governments and the follies of 
Socialists that have mismanaged our finances since the 
War. We have forsaken the strict theory of Free Trade 
economics in not demanding countervailing excise 
duties. In the present temper of people and Parliament, 
we might as well cry for the moon. 

Let us pick up what grains of comfort we can. The 
tariff has helped to balance the Budget. It has per- 
formed the useful function that ought to have been 
made unnecessary by retrenchment. Again, let us 
rejoice that our fears of an immediate rise in the cost 
of living have proved false. The Government refused 
to put import duties on our staple foods, even to help 
agriculture, because such duties would inevitably raise 
the cost of living in the manner hardest to be borne by 
the poor. Food is not different from other commodities 
in this respect. The cost of commodities taxed at our 
ports must rise sooner or later, unless sterling falls again. 
Another crumb on which we counted to supply much 
sustenance was the confidence that we thought Protection 
might bring to our manufacturers and traders, a great 
revival of hope on getting the object for which they 
had clamoured so long. That object might turn to 
Dead Sea fruit in their mouths ; but confidence is often 
half the battle, and upon it they might be carried over 
old obstacles to new successes. This confidence may 
be there, invisible. We hope that it is and we ought 
not to expect to hear loud proofs of it. We already 
hear the contrary vociferous complaints. Those 
whooped with joy when the Abnormal Imports Act 
put a 50 per cent. duty upon the foreign goods of their 
trade, lament the reduction by the Advisory Committee 
to the substantial duty of the Schedule. Others, who 
have found difficulty, as well they might in these days, 
in successfully financing cargoes from abroad, seem 
astonished to find that they must find further ready 
money, 10 per cent. of the value of the goods, before 
they can clear them from the Customs. 

Another crumb which we gratefully acknowledge is 
political rather than economic. The Government has 
done its best to carry out Mr. Baldwin’s pledge that 
any tariff with which he was connected should be 
removed in its administration so far as possible from 
Parliamentary politics. He hoped for a quasi-judicial 
body to assess the duties. Such is the Advisory Com- 
mittee, which includes a life-long Free Trader. This 
is a conscious effort to avoid by bureaucratic means, 
which on principle we should otherwise deprecate, the 
far greater evils of which there has been dreadful evidence 
in Protectionist countries, the frantic jealousies of those 
who look to benefit by tariffs, the blatant Parliamentary 
lobbying, and the corruption of voters and legislators 
We do not know what may 
at the Treasury that will give to the Chancellor of the 


who 


alike. convention arise 


Exchequer or take from him the right to fix duties on 
selected articles (as on tea, sugar, wine, oil) by resolutions 
passed on the day that he introduces his Budget ; but 
the tariff schedules will depend mainly on the Advisory 
Committee. Their first qualification must be in- 
corruptibility and utter fearlessness of politicians and 
of manufacturers and traders. Sordid though it may 
sound now, it must be remembered in future that 
high salaries must never be grudged to a Committee 
at whom may be launched every temptation to 
corruption. 

A name that is on all men’s lips in discussing these 
matters is Ottawa. Some ery out with hope that when 
we get to Ottawa all will be well, for then British 
prosperity really will advance. Others complain that 
Ottawa stands in the way, blocking progress for more 
months ahead. It is true that uncertainty discourages 
every trader. If he cannot be sure of the exchanges or 
of tariffs, he simply does nothing. But great gains won 
at Ottawa might compensate for present waiting. We 
have always been Imperialists, even suffering from taunts 
for jingoism, and we earnestly hope that great good may 
come to the Empire from Ottawa. But great evil, too, 
might come, and will be best avoided by a clear under- 
standing of the dangers. If the Mother country and the 
Dominions go to Ottawa each expecting to reap immediate 
material advantages, the soreness of disappointment. will 
be a danger to good relations. If each member goes with 
a spoken or unspoken cry of “ For ourselves first ; for 
the Empire second,” why should any deserve to gain at 
all? They must put the Empire first, and all these things 
shall be added unto them, for they are partners in the 
Empire ; as partners, not rivals, they must discuss their 
business; and as partners they may claim to share 
the advantages that come from their discussion. As 
partners, yes, and partners in a family business; but 
business relations are the severest tests of family affection. 
This is a caution of which we would remind day in, day out, 
everyone throughout the Empire whose duty it is to make 
any of the preparations for Ottawa. The relations in a 
family are higher and holier than the relations of most 
of us to our tradesmen or those with whom we do any 
business. Between a buyer and a seller, between supplier 
and consumer, there is every opportunity for suspicion 
to arise. Between competing suppliers is jealousy un 
known? Yet from the family these suspicions and 
jealousies, so commonly the fruits of “ business,” should 
be ruthlessly cast forth. If one of the delegates at 
Ottawa, thinking to do his duty by those who sent him, 
tries to get the better of another delegate, the rift in the 
family is opened. No doubt we should love our butcher 
and our baker as ourselves, but a still prior duty is to 
love the brotherhood or sisterhood, and we may be sure 
that those who do not first show love in the family do 
not show it in ‘ business.” And, if bargains must be, 
there is danger of forgetting that the best bargain is 
never the one by which you or I gain, but that by which 
we both gain. 

There are dangers outside the family, too. 
a trading corporation in the Empire will arouse jealousy 
and may lead to blocs that we may find in opposition 
to us. Too close a corporation would be against the 
spirit of still wider co-operation that we should foster. 
It is not economically necessary, though it has some 
obvious adyantages. Nowadays the freer exchange 
is, the better, and a transaction need not be in a water- 
tight compartment, but may go round the world so that 
A pays to B the money that pays for B’s purchase from C, 


Too close 
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hot from B, and even € need not deal directly with A. 
Some people talk glibly of wider advantages to come 
from Ottawa; a great wnion based on sterling which 
will include our good friends in’ business, Argentina, 
Seandinavia, and maybe other lands. We ourselves 
would dearly like to see such extended advantages ; 
they would mean a nearer approach to freer trade over 
a larger area. But shall we crudely suggest to Canada 
that she shall leave the Conference with Argentina as 
a rival on equal terms for supplying us with wheat ? 
That may be the result, as it is the result of our system. 
to-day, but Canada may say that it is not the purpose 
for which she invited the Conference to Ottawa. Would 
New Zealand travel all the way to find that the purpose 


ae 
—— 


was the confirmation of her competition with Denniax 
in the supply of butter ? 

These are but specimens of difficulties of which We 
must be forewarned lest they lead not to avoidance jy 
to disillusionment at the last. But it would be treachery 
not to have high hopes of good coming from any family 
gathering. We therefore bid those who are preparing 
for Ottawa to go forward with great hope, but neve 
forgetting that while business relations may be dangerous 
and material ties be brittle, still (as we lately reminded 
the youngest Dominion) the Crown, the ties of blood, 
the common law, offer unbreaking bonds, and the sense 
of sisterhood or partnership which is the spivit of the Statute 
of Westminster is another bond of like silken texture, 


The League’s Chance in China 


By Owen M. Green. [Late Editor of the North China Daily News.| 


oo the peace parleys between China and 
/¥Y Japan have broken down, or are only indefinitely 
postponed, is a matter of merely trifling with terms. 
The two points of view are simply irreconcilable, The 
Chinese demand unconditional evacuation of all Japanese 
troops before they will discuss peace. The Japanese 
will not budge without convincing guarantees of safety 


for their nationals and suppression of the boycott “ and 
all other anti-foreign demonstrations.” They have 


set the plainest limit on what they will discuss at 
Geneva. The deadlock daily grows more and more 
critical, 

The conclusion is irresistible that the situation must 
he approached from a new angle. The unescapable 
background, whatever we may think of Japan’s recent 
actions, is China’s chaotic and lawless condition, and no 
peace settlement of the slightest value can be contrived 
which does not include a bold, constructive effort to 
apply a remedy for her sickness. China is not a country 
but a continent, twenty-five times the size of Great 
Britain, full of differing peoples and languages, held 
together even at the best of times by the loosest bonds, 
now rent asunder by jealousy and faction, with small 
hope of pulling themselves together unaided. That 
is the opinion of many of the sincerest friends of China. 
men wholly sympathetic with Nationalist ideals, 

The Nanking and Canton, which 
began a year ago, is as wide as ever, since the Cantonese 
aceuse Nanking of deliberately leaving the 19th Army 
unsupported, Meanwhile, the old Nanking Government 
has disappeared to Loyang in central northern China. 
and the Cantonese generals reign in Nanking. 

South China’s views, even when nominally in harmony 
with Centre and North, are always markedly parochial. 
Yunnan, in the south-west, is virtually an independent 
State. Szechuan, the great, 
is for all practical purposes the private property of six 
venerals dividing it among themselves. The north is 
controlled by several militarists, each a little king in 
his own domains. The richest parts of central southern 
China are dominated by Communists. The danger of 
the Red organization in China cannot be too strongly 


breach between 


wealthy western provinee, 


Kven the Kuomintang. the nominal source of all 
Long before the 
Japanese quarre} the dejection and despondency in all 


pressed, 
authority, is torn with dissension, 
classes were most marked. 

Here. one would venture to suggest. is the grand 
If China is to 
have peace, within and without, it is inevitable that a 
responsible China must first somehow be created. No 


opportunity for the League of Nations. 


single Power, or even two or three Powers, could give 


the requisite help. Jealousies and would 


SUS} NCTON 


block their work at every step. Only the League is 
above suspicion, and can command the necessary experts 
without arousing envy. . In recent times the Chinese have 
been looking more and more towards the League for assist- 
ance, not only in the trouble with Japan, but for practical 
constructive help in public works, hygiene, factory admi- 
nistration and famine relief. 

Even for the League the task of tackling the whole 
of China at onee is too great. But it should not be 
impracticable to make an effective start, say, in the 
Lower and Middle Yangtze. That, at least, is what 
Nanking had been trying to do for eighteen months 
when the Japanese conflict broke out. To act on the 
defensive against the North in 1930, and against Canton 
in 1931, to keep out the invader while peace and order 
were being restored in the Yangtze Valley— that was 
Nanking’s aim; and though unhappily it failed, it 
was undoubtedly sound. Settled government among 
the one hundred and seventy millions of the Yangtze 
Valley would radiate such prosperity as must speedily 
draw other districts into its orbit, 

Finance and the overgrown army are the basie points 
for action, The Customs and Salt Gabelle offer an 
example of how finance could be handled. Tn each ease 
the responsible work is done by foreigners, as servants 
of China, under a Chinese superintendent. Probably 
the only effective way with the army would be to organize 
portions of it as gendarmerie under foreign oflicers, to 
police roads and waterways. As peace was restored, 
the country would easily absorb the superfluous troops 
in normal employment. The foreign officers would have 
the paying of the gendarmerie, but always be responsible 
to the Chinese Minister of War, the object: being to get 
the work done without loss of “ face ” for China. 

If it be objected that China, as an independent State 
and member of the League, cannot be offered help, but 
must first ask for it, the answer is that she must be 
induced to ask for it. The times are too erucial to 
stand on punctilio. There are, in the general intracta- 
bility of the position, arguments to which it may be 
believed the Chinese would listen, The preliminary 
persuasion, of course, would not be put publicly, But 
those versed ino oriental diplomacy well understand 
how to manage such things. 

The Federated States of China 
popular with Nationalists thirteen vears ago. 


idea of a was very 
Possibly, 
the League of Nations might revive it, as the only way 


of reeonciling provincial jealousics in a working whole. 


Thus, too, might be solved the appalling problem of 


Manehuria which, on a general scheme of equitable 
partnership among the different provinces, would quickly 
come back mto the Chinese fold, 
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Economics in Schools 


By M. 

JORE than a year ago. there appeared in The Times 
\ Educational Supplement a_ special article on 
economics as a school subject. The writer's main em- 
shasis Was on the dangers—and rightly, since the general 
jotion that the citizens of the future should be instructed 
in the wise administration of their social heritage is likely 
to command ready acceptance ; while the difficulty of 
devising a generally acceptable curriculum is apt to be 
underrated until concrete attempts are made to do it. 
There is, for instance, the difficulty that economics in- 
yolves a mass of abstract theory beyond the grasp of 
immature minds. There is the further difficulty that 
economics is unhappily lacking in orthodoxy. Meanwhile, 
jn so far as it possesses anything in the nature of ortho- 
doxy, its great texts have a way of getting out of date 
becattse of a continually changing emphasis on various 
aspects of their subject-matter. Finally there is the 
awkward interaction of economics and politics and the 
consequent almost insuperable difficulty of keeping 
economic teaching clear of political bias. 

Yet when we have looked these difficulties fairly and 
squarely in the face it remains impossible to pass them by. 
Under the sway of a universal franchise, and the growing 
preoccupation of the political state with economic matters, 
some elementary knowledge of economics becomes as 
vital a part cf the ordinary man’s equipment for the 
business of life, as are the elements of domestic hygiene 
and the rule of the road. The practical application of the 
physical sciences can be left to the expert. But when a 
General Election comes round every adult citizen may be 
called upon to deliver an effective judgement upon such 
matters as the taxable capacity of the national income or 
the effect of a tariff on the balance of our external 
indebtedness. And such judgement he will in all proba- 
bility deliver with a gusto varying in inverse ratio with 
his understanding of the evidence. 

Let us then suggest a new angle of approach, this time 
through the strait and narrow gate of elementary statis- 
ties. There are certain simple facts about the body politic 
that every citizen should know. Their precise range will 
bea matter of dispute, and they have no determined 
frontier. They should, however, in so far as the minimum 
equipment of the ordinary citizen is in question, comprise 
information concerning the population ; its amount and 
its distribution as between town and country, and as 
between the larger categories of occupation ; its rate of 
increase, birth rate and death rate; the volume of 
emigration, and (perhaps most important of all) its density 
’s compared with that of other countries. Certain facts, 
similarly treated, concerning output and trade would then 
have to be brought into the picture: the extent of our 
lependence upon particular overseas supplies, the propor- 
tion of output going to particular overseas markets. The 
more difficult subject of national income and its distripu- 
tion should also be approached with the object of getting 
some general idea of the amount of wealth available for 
consumption and saving, the volume of public expendi- 
ture, the relative size of those categories of the population 
classifiable as employers, salary-earners, wage-earners, and 
independent workers. Some attention might well be paid 
to estimates of subsistence costs and relative incomes, such 
« would give the public school boy some notion of the 
lation of his pocket money to a wage-earner’s family 
ineome. One could, of course, run on with such an 
enumeration of relevant facts, but the foregoing will give 
some general indication of their nature. 

The obvious and immediate reply to this suggestion is 


STOCKS. 


that it introduces economics into our modern curriculum 
through that same discredited door out of which the 
teaching of geography with its lists of capitals and rivers, 
imports and exports, was ignominiously dragged a genera- 
tion ago. There is force in such a reply. Economics 
taught in the guise of a string of facts and figures might 
be cruelly dull. It might at worst end in sheer waste of 
time, by squeezing indigestible items of information 
through brains likely to hold them as tenaciously as a 
sieve holds water. Yet facts are not necessarily dull. 
It depends upon how they are presented. And it is 
possible to conceive of a statistical presentation of our 
social structure which would be neither dull nor easily 
forgettable. 

At this point, however, a familiar danger rears its head. 
Do we, by the method of concrete description avoid that 
lurking probability of political bias inherent in the 
method of abstract analysis 7? It is certainly easy enough 
to imagine the wide scope which teachers with strong 
political leanings might find when it came to the business 
of selecting and integrating facts and suggesting inferences 
from them. Onthe matter of the distribution of income, 
for example, a socialistically inclined teacher might very 
effectively emphasize the contrast between rich and poor, 
while an upholder of the status quo might with equal 
cogency use the same set of facts to demonstrate the 
small difference that would be made to the poor by 
redistributing the surplus incomes of the rich. And, of 
course, the obvious way to make bare facts palatable 
would be to indicate they social and political implications. 

On the other hand, the danger of political bias from an 
inference based upon an indisputable fact is a lesser 
danger that the danger of political bias from an inference 
fleating in air or linked to an abstract economic principle, 
The very form of its presentation as an inference based 
upon a fact is in itself a valuable piece of education for 
after life in a world of cheap newspapers and stump 
oratory. The essential task is to contrive the sub- 
structure of fact on the right lines, and this is a task which 
precipitates us into the preliminary quest for a heaven- 
sent text-book. 

It is a quest which, visualized on these lines, offers 
some prospect of achievement—indeed, it has in some 
degree already been achieved by Professor Carr-Saunders 
and Mr. Caradog Jones in their Survey of the Social 
Structure of England and Wales (Oxford University Press, 
1927). Here we have a book, wholly unsuitable, of 
course, for the school child of any age, but eminently 
useful for the discriminating teacher who is anxious to 
embark upon the task of constructing a kind of synthetic 
picture of the body politic. And given Professor Carr- 
Saunders’ book as an advanced model, there seems to be 
no reason why some enterprising publisher, or even the 
Board of Education, should not commission a competent 
authority to prepare the complementary school text-book 
and keep it up to date from year to year. 

At first sight such a work might appear as dreary as a 
manual of arithmetic. But let us suppose that by 
its intelligent use the young citizen were to acquire 
some habit of proportioned thinking in relation to social 
phenomena, some disposition in after life to anchor 
political and economic generalizations to the groundwork 
of measurable facts—above all, some ability to visualize 
his own occupation, locality, or class in quantitative 
relation to the social structure which he has surveyed. 
If this were so, would not the statistician justify his grim 
incursion into an already overloaded curriculum ? 
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The Week at Westminster 


I pee past week has seen the conclusion of the general 

debate on the Budget, the beginning of the detailed 
discussion of individual taxes, and the mutterings of a com- 
ing storm on the work of the Tariff Committee. Mr. 
Churchill’s speech during the general debate showed 
that he has recovered his spirits if not his position. He 
ticked out witticisms, sarcasms, and rhetorical corusca- 
tions like a taximeter clock-—-if the simile be not too pain- 
ful—and undoubtedly impressed the young men. His 
speech was, as always, an attractive Parliamentary 
performance, but it was devoid of constructive suggestions ; 
and his point that capital reserves should be raided to 
pay for a reduction of the beer duty showed that the old 
Adam was still lively. Mr. Chamberlain in his final 
reply made this retort, and also dispelled Mr. Churchill’s 
insinuation that the character of the Budget was the 
result of compromise in the Cabinet. As for Mr. Churchill's 
onslaught on Lord Snowden, he appeared to have forgotten 
that there should be more joy over the one sinner who 
repenteth than over the ninety and nine just men who 
need no repentance; and besides any forgetfulness 
of Churchillian finance which Mr. Churchill’s present 
speeches may engender can be only temporary. 

The debate on the revival of the tea duty produced 
a find in Sir Walter Smiles, who knows all about tea- 
growing in Assam and much about tea distribution, 
He gave the technical answer to Opposition attacks 
upon the preferential element in the duty. But there 
is a general answer to complaints about this and _ all 
other taxes, which Major Elliot properly insisted upon, 


The hard fact is that the Budget must be balance ‘ed, 
no one has yet suggested a better alternative Way 9 
raising revenue. ‘That must make the Government very 
stiff during future debates, and it is improbable that the 
agitation for a lowering of the beer duty— formidable 
though it is—will be successful. 
* * * * 


” 


The lobbies have been seething with agitation about 
the new duties recommended by the Tariff Committee, 
and certain industries in which certain members are 
interested are loud with prophecies of ruin unless the 
duties are increased. The House is finding out what it 
means to have devolved the details of tariff policy to a 
non-political body. That action was deliberate, 
members cannot reasonably complain that the Tariff 
Committee is taking itself seriously. The agitation 
only shows how wise is the divorce of tariffs from polities, 
for one shudders to think what would have happened 
if Parliament itself controlled the details of tariff 
schedules. As it is, neither Parliament nor the Govem- 
ment can reassume the powers delegated to the Con- 
mittee, and any industry which feels aggrieved must 
make out its own case by means of a thoroughly repre- 
sentative delegation before the Committee. The Com- 
mittee has already indicated that it does not consider 
Members of Parliament to be such a delegation. Another 
spark from the tariff anvil has relighted the free trade 
fires of Liberal Ministers, but the result is merely an 
extension of the agreement to differ, not the birth of a 
decision to part. Both these matters will come to a 
head next week. Custos, 


and 


Goldylocks and Curlypoll 


By Sean O’FaAonsrn. 


ND so Katie wired back that as the early train from 
44% Broadstone to Galway was a quick train and would 
not stop at Athenry, or anywhere, for more than ten 
minutes, Norma must come by the nine o’clock which 
waited at Athenry fully twenty minutes to enable the 
Limerick and Clare passengers to make the connexion 
with the West. Eagerly Norma wired her reply : “ Will 
wait won't it be darling to meet and talk with you again 
of olden times dying to see you love schwarzkopf.” 
And so, as the morning sun began to warm the carriage, 
she sat in the corner wondering, while the little rock-circled 
pools floated past and the telephone wires dipped and rose 
Katie would look like after so many 
long years. They had not met since they were at school 
together in Dublin and lived near one another in Rath- 
farnham, and then Norma married Captain Bell of the 
Ulsters, and the rest of her life was spent in places like 
Aldershot and Bombay and Belfast and Folkestone, 
until her husband retired and they went to live among the 
other retired colonels and captains and canons and deans 
in Canterbury. She had had little opportunity of seeing 
Katie, who had married what she called “ a kind of, you 
gentleman farmer ” somewhere in Clare, and they 


incessantly, what 


know, 


even heard from one another only at Christmas. A 
printed card came from the one, stamped in gold with the 


badge of the regiment and showing inside a photograph 
of a review or an embarkation, a thing more chilly than 
the season ; and from the other a card all silver powder 
and red robins, the best that Gort could buy. It brought 
Ireland back so vividly to Norma that she would put it 
on her mantelpiece and show it to her friends, saying, 


“ Treland is just like that! So warm and personal. 
Dear Goldhaar ! ” 

And so all she could see, as she looked dreamily at the 
warm boglands and the little white cabins and the school- 
children waving to the train, was Katie’s long golden 
hair swinging the way it always did when she raced down 
the lane from the house in Rathfarnham to catch the 
school tram. Norma, who was always 
efficient, would be out on the platform persuading the old 
driver to wait. Then the pair would sit, dark head to fair 
head—they were both proud of their long tresses—talking 
and laughing and hugging their brown leather satchels, 
little golden-curled Katie, rosy and panting from her run, 
Norma, jet and ivory, looking with envy at her fricnd’s 
complexion. 

Old Sister Eunice would be waiting for them at the 
convent gate—a toothless old saint whose sole vice was a 
devouring curiosity about everything and everybody. 
She would lisp eagerly at them, for they were her special 
pets : 

“And what’s the newth thith morning, my dearth ?” 

And Katie would repeat the headings from the F'reeman’s 
Journal, Parnell’s paper, and Norma from the Lrish 
Times, the Government paper : 

“T thee,” from Eunice. ‘“ That’s the good children !” 
as if it were for their own good that she made them 
learn the news, and opening the gate wide allowed them 
to pass in. Norma could remember one morning in pat- 
ticular when they both forgot to look at the papers and 
even forgot to prepare a tale for Eunice as they sometimes 
did in the tram, with much chuckling over the fib; and 


much more 
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— 
: happened that it was June the seventh, 1886, 
jt So PI 6. ‘ 

the morning after Parnell’s last great fight for Home 
Rule in the Commons. How long ago it seemed now! 

“ And what’s the newth thith morning, my dearth ?” 
asked Eunice in a fever of excitement. Katie had looked 
at her and she at Katie, and then to her dismay Katie 
began : 

“Home Rule passed by four hundred votes. Triumph 
of Mister ‘Parnell. Parliament again in good old College 
Green.” 

And she had to follow with : 

“ Mister Gladstone surrenders to the Fenians. Dismay 
in England over Home Rule. Warships in Dublin Bay.” 

“T thee,” panted Eunice. ‘That’s the good children,” 
and allowed them to race in, gazing at one another with 
wide eves of fright. How they had enjoyed the joke the 
whole jnorning, until suddenly they saw Eunice hobbling 
across the garden, her face black with rage, and her 
gummy lips meeting under her nose ! 

‘ . . . ° ‘ 

And so she had the carriage to herself as far as Mullingar, 
and she could sigh and chuckle to her heart’s content ; 
and with those happy thoughts and the loveliness of the 
grey countryside on either side she could almost wish 
that the journey would go on and on, leaving her to her 
memories and her musing that were so potent to kill the 
years between. 

But at Mullingar a collarless, unshaven man and a 
redhaired woman and child got in, apparently tinker- 
people coming from a market or fair. The child was 
clasping a windmill, as she used to call them long ago, 
a coloured cardboard cross pinned loosely to a stick, 
and this she held through the carriage window, watching 
the wind whirl it madly round and round, often looking 
shyly at Norma and with a happy delight at her mother 
who would nod and smile ingratiatingly across at “ the 
lady.” But the parents smelt none too clean and Norma 
drew back her skirts and peered at the child disapprov- 
ingly as one might at some odd animal at a zoo. She 
could not return to her thoughts and, because of this, 
she hated this tinker and his “ foxy ” wife and child. 
To her disgust they presently produced two bottles of 
porter and raised them on their heads and the child 
began to eat an orange with great sucking noises, and 
to lean so far through the window that every jolt of the 
carriage seemed to be about to throw her head first 
onthe railroad. Norma tried not to look at her but when 
she turned away there was the tinker-woman wiping her 
mouth with her shawl and winking at her as with a great 
air of mutual understanding. Then the wind snatched 
the toy out of the child’s hand and at once a great 
hullabaloo started in the carriage, the child weeping 
and the mother erying to her to be quiet and the father 
cursing so loudly that the people in the next compartment 
began to pound on the partition. Finally when the 
train slowed down into a station and Norma had _ fully 
decided to change into another compartment the child 
was hurriedly calmed with a sweet and a new windmill, 
and tucked in beneath the seat while with more bobbing 
and grinning the mother spread out her petticoats to 
hide the little bare legs. Norma was so horrified when 
the ticket-collector came that she looked up at him like 
a criminal and he looked down at her many times and 
examined her ticket with care, and before she had recov- 
ered herself the train had steamed out again. 

But there in the distance she saw the roofs of Athenry, 
tall and squat, slate and thatch, and all smoke-bedewed, 
and she was at the window, long before the train arrived, 
‘ager to wave to Katie when she should see her on the 
platform, 


Her heart sank as the train drew in. There was 
nobody to mect her, and all she could see was a porter 
and a hotel boy with tea-baskets, and a little old woman 
apparently waiting for a friend to alight. As the old 
woman approached, Norma saw that her eyes were 
streaming with tears, and then she gasped as she saw 
her waving towards her and toddling forward and leaning 
up to be kissed. 

“Oh, Katie!” she cried, forgetting everything in her 
“Oh, where are your beautiful golden tresses ? ’ 

And she began to weep bitterly herself so that the 
tears dropped from her nose on Katie’s little bonnety hat. 

** But where,” wept Katie in turn, “‘ where are your 
lovely black locks ? ” 

“Your face!” cried Norma. 
plexion! Dein goldenes Haar ! 

“Mein goldenes Haar!” moaned Katie. 
old woman, an ugly old woman.” 

“Why, then,” cried Norma heatedly, 
And because she loved Katie she caught her own wisps 
of hair and pulled them about her cars and made a hateful 
mocking grin, that with her tears gave her face a truly 
ugly appearance. Then they began to laugh through 
their tears, and they got two tea-baskets and sat side 
by side in the carriage and talked as fast as they could 
of Rathfarnham and old Eunice and Home 
Rule and Parnell, and they wept and laughed and loved 
each other just as they used to do forty-six years before 
when they were girls in their ‘teens. 

But the train seemed never to have delayed so short 
a while in Athenry as that day, and very soon they had 
to part. From the platform Katie cried as the whistle 
went : 

“ Aren’t you coming back this way ? 

“No! my son is meeting me in Galway with a car 
and driving all round the North to Dublin and then 
home.” 

Slowly the train began to lumber out. 

“Oh, I never asked you,” cried Katie, trotting after 
the carriage. “ You have a family ?’ 


sorrow. 


“ Katie! Your com- 


” 


“To am an 


“so am I!” 


even of 


9 


or 


“ Three!” cried Norma proudly. Mhree sons! And 
you?” 
Katie had to halt. 
“Ten!” 
“Why,” screamed Norma, “no wonder you've lost 
your golden hair!” 


She held up her two hands. 


she shouted. “ Five boys and five girls !”’ 


** Good-bye!” cried Katie faintly, standing on her 
little toes and waving and weeping and pulling the most 
ridiculous long face. 
cried Norma, leaning ever so far out of 
rey wisps into 


“* Good-bye ! ” 
the window, so that the wind blew her 
her eyes and her hat fell awry. 


: 
gi 


Then she saw that the whole train was also leaning 
out and waving back to Katie and cheering loudly, and 
as she sat back, breathless and indignant, straightening 
her hat and wiping her eyes, she saw the tinker and his 
wife nodding at one another and smiling their pity at 
her, and she was filled herself with love for them and 
delight. 

“We get old,” she said. 

“We do, ma’am,” sighed the tinker’s wife fondling 
her child with whom Norma played and talked for the rest 
of the journey to Galway. There she parted with them 
and walked with her son George along the sunny quays, 
asking many questions about the garrison. Then to his 
amazement she suddenly began to laugh to_ herself 
saying that she expected there was many a handsome 
young lieutenant there with an eye for a dimpled cheek 
and a curly poll. 
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Men and Women 


[A symposium was recently published* wherein eight well-known authoresses set forth their views on the opposite 


REX. 
the same may be said of asking a lady to review it. 


To entrust the criticism of such a work to a male reviewer would have been to incur a charge of bias ; 


and 


Accordingly we publish below two reviews, one by a male 


and one by a female critic.] 


I. 
By Atpous Hux.iey. 
— affirms Miss E. M. Delafield, ‘are not 
LY. imaginative. They do not want to be imag- 
inative.” 

But ‘‘ men,” according to Miss Storm Jameson, “ are 
more imaginative and more sensitively alive to circum- 
stances than women. They are the creatures of air and 
fire. (A female Ariel would be a conception profoundly 
false to human nature.) 

Luckily, there is also Miss G. B. Stern. ‘“ They say,” 
she writes, “‘men are the romantic sex. But equally, 
from the other side of the choir, might rise the chant : 
‘Women are the romantic sex.’ ‘Men are more con- 
siderate.—‘ Women are more considerate.’ ‘ Men like 
a settled home.’—* Women like a settled home.’ ‘ Men 
are not so sentimental..—* Women are not so senti- 
mental.’ *’ Both Miss Delafield and Miss Jameson are 
right. Which means that both are also wrong. 

Physiologically a species, Homo Sapiens is, psycho- 
logically, at least an order, almost a zoological class. 
Between the mind of a completely unmusical man and 
the mind of John Sebastian Bach there is, I should say, 
at least as much difference as exists between the body 
of a sea-lion and the body of a giraffe. Bats do not 
differ from whales more widely than Mrs. Eddy from 
David Hume. There are. of course, profound resem- 
blanees as well as profound differences. Bats and 
whales are both mammals, and Professor Einstein is 
sufliciently like a Patagonian savage, even in mind, to 
be regarded as a member of the same _ psychological 
both are recognizably People, just as a whale 
and a bat are both recognizably Mammals. 


Class ; 


There are many more mice in the world than gorillas, 
more sheep than kangaroos. Similarly, among people, 
the stupid enormously outnumber the able; the 
definitely evil are far rarer, most fortunately, then the 
well-meaning but weak. Quantitatively, some genera are 
much more important than others. But this does not 
mean that the numerically smaller genera do not exist. 
Mice abound ; but if you look carefully and in the right 
places, you will find a few gorillas. 

Specimens of both men and women are to be met 
with, I should say, in every one of the orders, genera and 
species of People. To aflirm, in a sweeping generaliza- 
tion, that men have less imagination than women (or, 
in equally sweeping terms, that they have more) is 
wildly rash. Here, for example, is Miss Delafield. who 
complains that men write books about women without 
knowing anything about them. Being what they are, 
men cannot know anything about women. Men have 
no intuition or imagination, so that they cannot divine 
what women are like. They do not bother to ask women 
about themselves, and when women volunteer to tell 
them, they refuse to listen. ‘ Men when they do not 
want to hear—and what man ever does want to hear a 
woman talk about herself ’—do not listen. They walk 
away, or they hide behind the newspaper, or they fall 
asleep. . . . In no circumstances whatever do they 
listen, with profound and passionate interest, and take 
mental notes, and go home and think it all over, and 





* Man, Proud Man. A Commentary by Mary Borden, E. M. 
Delafield, Susan Ertz, Storm Jameson, Helen Simpson, G. B. Stern, 
Sylvia Townsend Warner, Rebecca West. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 


analyse it from A to Z. Men are always most fright. 
fully particular about wasting time, and meditations of 
this kind might encroach seriously upon hours that could 
otherwise have been devoted to the killing of an animal, 
or to playing with a ball.” As a description of a certaiy 
rather repellent type of business man this is excellent. 
But does Miss Delafield want us to believe that it is 
these people who write the books about women ? Does 
she seriously imagine that Stendhal walked away, or 
that Dostoevsky hid behind the newspaper, or that 
Tolstoy went to sleep, or that Lawrence resented the 
spending in human relationships of hours that could 
otherwise have been devoted to the killing of an animal, 
or to playing with a ball? And now that we are asking 
questions, let us put a couple to Miss Jameson. Does 
she really think that a Delafieldian stockbroker js a 
creature of air and fire? And was not Caliban as much 
a male as Ariel ? 

No, these generalizations from particular cases won't 
do. If we want to be accurate, we must say that many 
men have less imagination than some women; and, 
conversely, that many women have less imagination 
than some men. And so through all the catalogue of 
mental “faculties.” Any attempt to classify people 
in terms of the Eternal Masculine and the Eternal 
Feminine is doomed to failure. People are much too 
various to be adequately catalogued under only two 
heads. The classifier must begin with other concepts, 
such as the Eternal Stupid and the Eternal Intelligent, 
the Eternal Good and the Eternal Worthless, the Etemal 
Sensitive and the Eternal Lubberly. When he has 
arranged his individuals under these heads, it will be 
time to start thinking in terms of the Eternal Feminine 
and the Eternal Masculine ; time, for example, to show 
how an unimaginative man differs from an unimaginative 
woman, a male from a female saint, and so on. 

I have expatiated at some length on unwarrantable 
generalizations, because unwarrantable generalizations 
are such fun to make and so fatal to believe. But it 
must not be supposed that this book is made up of 
unwarrantable generalizations. For the most part, the 
essays it contains are cautious and acute. Miss Rebecca 
West. for example, has some very valuable things to 
say on the differences between masculine and feminine 
religion. Miss Townsend Warner’s essay on men’s 
strange love of rules for rules’ sake is both witty and 
profound. Miss Storm Jameson and Miss Susan Ertz are 
good on man as helpmate and man as_pleasure-sceker 
respectively. And Miss Delafield’s essay on personal 
relations would have been quite admirable if she had 
admitted the existence of other genera of men besides 
that large and unpleasant order which she describes 
with such devastating accuracy, 

II. 
By STeLLA BENSON 

rqXO laugh while expressing irritation is rather an 

unfairly safe method of reproach, for then, if the 
butt shows signs of affront, it is easy to say, “ Good 
Lord, man, I was only in fun; cannot you take a joke 
against yourself?’ A joke’s a joke, as our nurses 
used to say when there was a difference of opinion in 
the nursery as to whether a joke was, in fact, a joke. 
From the butt’s point of view a joke at the expense of 
the thing-in-itself must always seem superfluous. The 
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ihing-in-itself —the bone, in fact—never either feels 
amusing or 1S amused. Man, Proud Man seems to be 
written In irritation against men-in-themselves— irritation 
expressed largely in amusing terms. I have noticed 
for some time and loudly commented on—the fact 
that an unduly large number of recent books by men of 
my generation have been written under the influence 
of nritation against women-in-themselves. I had sup- 

sed that this was a natural result of the War. 
“Farewell all joy, O death come close my eyes. More 
seese than swans now live, more fools than wise,’’ seemed 
to me a natural outburst on the part of those who have 
assisted at the death of swans. Natural though it may 
be, however, it seems to me a waste of time to try and 
shame the changeless into change, and it seems disappoint- 
ing that women should now turn the irascible male 
solo into a duet. I had supposed that women had too 
practical a feeling for economy in temper. 

It is easy to think of an enormous number of irritating 
things in the world. Pretence is unbearably irritating ; 
caution is irritating to many; the masks behind which 
real faces dodge are irritating; pretence is a form of 
trespass, I think, and all trespass and encroachment 
are irritating ; the words Uplift and Ought are irritating ; 
anything is irritating that gets in our way or blocks our 
view. Since, being human, we all think we know best 
on a large number of subjects, we must inevitably feel 
justified in expressing irritation with every nuisance 
that might, in our opinion, be remedied by a salutary 
outburst of anger. I may reasonably carp at your way 
of talking te me with your mouth full, and I may hope 
that my carping will shock you into changing your habits 
—but surely I cannot carp at the fact that you eat. 
What you are is your business; what you’ pretend to 
be is everybody’s business ; what you prevent me from 
doing or force me to do is emphatically my business. 
That men and women should be men and women is 
nobody's business but their own. 

Man, Proud Man, is a book by a group of clever 
women determined to score off stupid men. I suppose 
it is comparatively new in women’s experience to be 
brave enough to be funny at men’s expense—new, that 
is, Within a hundred years or so, Jane Austen was one 
of the pioneer smilers-at-men-behind-the-hand, and she 
managed to do it without putting out her tongue at them ; 
she retained a perfect recognition of the glass houses 
of treacherous flesh and blood and mood and vanity 
that the bones of all of us inhabit. She consistently 
smiled at masks and disguises ; she never lashed herself 
into a temper over the inevitable shapes of bones. But 
smilers-behind-the-hand to-day snigger a little and end 
on a note of defiance—like the schoolchild’s So there 
or Sucks to You. I suggest that it is no fun to put out 
our tongues with such bravado, now that nobody is 
likely to smack us and put us to bed. 

Miss E. M. Delafield scores off Man, Proud Man more 
astutely than any of her co-scorers. (But how silly of 
you to be offended, George ; of course I was only in fun !) 
Almost anything seems to make sense, at the time, if it 
is written by Miss E. M. Delafield ; almost anything 
she writes is deceptively convincing, and all comment 
until you remember 





from her pen seems fair comment 
that she is ostensibly writing about men—male human 
beings with bones inside them. Almost every sentence 
in this witty chapter of hers implies an ought; men 
ought to change into some biped more convenient to 
women—men oughtn’t to be men. Choose any noun— 
say crocodile—and add to it a list of relevant epithets ; 
if you make out your list while under the influence of 
irritation, it will make a very shocking show, And if 


you make out another list—while still in a condition of 
irritation and still inspired by a determination to score 
off crocodiles—cataloguing, tacitly or explicitly, all the 
oughts that might conceivably turn the crocodile into 
something else—say a milch-cow—the poor saurian will 
be left with scarcely a leg to stand on—on paper. Never- 
theless, stand he will, unchanged, on the banks of his 
native Nile—take him or leave him. 

Miss G. B. Stern presents her point of view almost 
literally in the form of such a list as I have suggested, 
and hers is therefore the most impressively intelligent 
contribution to the book. Rough Notes, like unfinished 
crayon sketches, always seem to have more cleverness— 
the difficult joins can be left out. Actually Miss G. B. 
Stern has, of course, far more than the intelligence 
necessary to put in the joins—had she, in this instance, 
thought it worth while to do so. I like to imagine that 
she was hampered at the beginning by her realization 
that man, if roused—({and he often is roused)—can 
say almost exactly the same things about woman as 
woman can say about man, The grounds on which he 
can say them differ only in detail. The question is, 
whether they are worth saying, either by men or by 
women. Miss G, B. Stern, having protected herself 
by this reservation, throws us a few neat. fragmentary 





records of masculine faua: pas. 

Miss Susan Ertz, who writes the only really good- 
natured chapter in the book, might justly claim to be 
commenting on those pretences and defences of that 
rather charming though pampered animal—man—that 
may be said to be everybody’s business. She records 
gaily and without malice—from a friendly rather than 
a corrective point of view—the manifestations of the 
manly instinct to seek a retreat in games and gaicties 
from the inconvenience of conscious identity. 

Miss Storm Jameson, though writing, like most of 
her friends, in irritation, recognizes the existence of the 
sea against which she takes up arms. She reserves, in 
fact, some of her reproaches for tradition, instead of making 
man the solitary culprit. Both she and Miss Mary 
Borden admit the mixed quality of the blessing of 
woman’s emancipation, and Miss Storm Jameson makes 
a witty and convincing story of her analysis of man 
encroaching and man repulsed in the course of two 
generations. She does not, however, deny herself that 
touch of defiant bravado which is the keynote of this 


book. 


A Hundred Years Ago 
1832. 

Washington Irving has taken his departure for America, the 
land of his birth, which he has not visited these twenty years. 


Tne “ Specraror,” APRIL 28TH, 


It is said to have been ascertained that a whole family, who 
have been under treatment for the cholera in St. Giles’s, actually 
brought the seeds of the disease with them all the way from Cork.- 
Morning Herald. [This is a mistake—tho seeds were found in 
unpacking a mummy, sont home the other day by the British 
Consul at Alexandria. They had lain, without germinating, for 
3,567 vears, in the cold hand of the Egyptian, but no sooner did 
they touch the warm palin of the Irishman, than they budded and 
bore fruit.] 

The offigy of Bishop Phillpotts was burnt at Staindrop, on the 
receipt of the second reading of the Reform Bill. 

It is now said that the King of Holland was the party whose 
gold stirred up the poisoning riots in Paris. There is said to be 
proof that a banker, by his directions, distributed 300,000 francs 
(£12,000) for that purpose. We would like to see it. William knows 
the value of his ‘ gelt” too well to squander it for any such idle 
purposes. 

a F ° ° é A 

Seccraror’s Lrprary. 

Klosterheim : or the Masque. By the English Opium-Eater, (Black- 
wood, Edin.) 

The Jesuit. A Novel, (Saunders and Otley.) 


3 vols. 
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E belong to an age of Progress, and most of us are 
proud of it. But it has been observed in the past 
that Progress is frequently attended by evils which to 
some extent counteract its benefits. I could give you 
many examples of this. The one which occurs to me most 
readily is that if some fool had not invented the Printing 
Press, I should not have to write this article. A still 
more striking illustration of what I mean is to be found 
in the conditions governing Ocean Travel. 

At one time it was a matter of some difficulty, and even 
danger, to travel by sea from one continent to another. 
People were always having a shot at it, of course. No 
doubt they pretended to enjoy the element of uncertainty 
which played so prominent and (to our minds) so unat- 
tractive a part in Ocean Travel. ‘‘ Oh, I expect we shall 
get there,” they used to say, with airy fatalism. Some- 
times they did get there. Sometimes they got somewhere 
else, by mistake. Occasionally, even, they came back. 

But it all took a very long time, and even the most 

successful journey was attended by numerous incon- 
veniences, such as scurvy, privateers, and the wrong sort 
of wind. Six months out of Plymouth, the average travel 
diary usually began to read something like this : 
Sim Grogsby cleane out of his wittes 
and hath disembowelled ye seconde Mate. Some doe say that 
we shall reach ye Newe Founde Lande by Candlemasse: but 
others, No, that it will be some other place, and not near so soone. 
. . . Wynd continues gentle, but of an adverse kinde. Our good 
Shyp goeth slowlie backwards. ...” 

But all that is different now, thanks to Progress. The 
hardships and the dangers have gone; strenuous and 
partially successful attempts are being made to eliminate 
the tedium which has taken their place. I remember a 
remark I once heard on board the s.s. ‘ Bubonic ’ (that 
is not her real name, worse luck ; but she is a fine large 
ship of some sixty million, or it may be thousand tons, 
and she had just broken the record for the Atlantic 
crossing). We were sitting in one of the lounges. Its 
furniture and decorations, intended to evoke the Second 
Empire at the height of its glory, served only to suggest 
rich women at the wrong time of year. We were waiting 
for the cinema show to begin. Twenty or thirty 
passionate-looking citizens of minor European Powers 
were playing jazz in a corner. My neighbour, a big 
kind lady with a mauve face, was answering the question 
of a friend. 

* Oh, no,” she said. ‘* Why, I don't even reckon to miss 
a meal. George and I are wonderful sailors.” 

And, if they were sailors at all, they were indeed 
wonderful sailors. So were we all. Some of us never saw 
the sea at all, all the way from America to England. 
None of us saw the ship we were in. We could remember 
vaguely being hurried up a covered gangway, somewhere 
in Brooklyn, into the bowels of a large steel cliff, which 
turned out to be full of people going through the old 
nautical ceremony of Thanking each other for The Flowers. 
At Southampton we were destined to have a second, and 
final, glimpse of this steel cliff. But we never saw the 
whole ship, and few of us could have told you how many 
funnels she had, or how many decks, or whether from the 
Byzantine Swimming Pool it was fore you had to go, or 
aft, to get to the Tudor Hall and Beauty Parlour. We 
had, in fact, thanks to our illustrated history books, a 
far more vivid and accurate impression of the ‘ Golden 
Hind ’ than of the s.s. ‘ Bubonie.’ 

But this, no doubt, was as it should be. For it is the 
unacknowledged aim of those who cater for the modern 
traveller to conceal from him the fact that he is travelling 

to avert the impact of an unfamiliar experience. Hence 


“ To-day ate ye last ratt. 


really wasn’t like staying in a foreign place at all”. 

surer way of enticing people into an aeroplane than , 
saying that “ after a bit you hardly notice that You are; 
the air.” ' 

So it is unfair to criticize these Floating Caravansergis 
(as they are called) because they are not really Ships at 
all, as far as the passengers are concerned. Our ane 
in their caravels which were so very apt not even ty 
float, were infinitely worse off than we are. To the fair. 
minded, indeed, Ocean Travel under modern conditions 
offers only one loop-hole for attack. There is only one 
respect in which the Ancient Mariner was one UP ON you 
and me—only one horror, unknown to him and to his 
peers, which Progress, on her errand of mercy, has 
brought with her. I refer to the Last Night On Board, 

The Last Night On Board is an occasion for joy ; byt 
not for public rejoicing. The voyage is almost over: 
except by a stroke of phenomenally bad luck, you wil 
never see any of your fellow-passengers again. It is this 
thought that fills you with acute but un-Christian 
pleasure. Your feelings are not such as should, or can, 
be expressed in the promiscuous junketings of a Galg 
Dinner. But a Gala Dinner is what you get. 

Johnson said that he would always prefer a gaol to q 
ship, because in a gaol you found greater security, “ and 
commonly better company.” The last few days haye 
convinced you that he was right. How you hate the 
other passengers! The Handsome Man, always a little 
Jate for dinner, with a book under his arm and a faraway 
look in his eyes: the strident American child, who beat 
you with such contemptuous ease in the Semi-Finals of 
the Shuffleboard Tournament: the Gay Lady, who 
always seemed to be on her way to the bathroom : the 
Rotarian, who christened her the Ship’s Siren: — the 
International Crook, who had such bad teeth: the un- 
distinguished, indistinguishable middle-aged ladies, always 
prostrate, always pale green, always with a novel by Mr, 
Warwick Deeping open on their laps: the Hearty Man, 
who could not be stopped from telling you, again and 
again, what it felt like to be torpedoed. . . . . How you 
hate them all ! 

It is an unworthy hatred, and you know it. Secretly 
you feel ashamed, and so lively is your relief at the pro- 
spect of never seeing any of them again that you might 
conceivably get over this loathing—might at any rate 
transmute it into some less ignoble feeling—in the hour of 
release. 

But the Last Night On Board precludes all possibility 


estors, 


of this. The atmosphere is one of reunion, not of fare- 
well. People who have managed to avoid speaking to 


each other all the way across the Atlantic now pull 
crackers and exchange paper hats. Coloured paper (a 
substance calculated to inflame the worst passions of the 
Anglo-Saxon) is much in evidence. Streamers —the 
harbingers of a horrid geniality—fly across the dining 
saloon and land in your soup. Your food reaches you cold, 
and in the intervals of signing menus you have no time 
to eat it. Very soon you will be called upon to cross your 
arms, to seize your neighbours’ hands, and, in this un- 
happy compromise between the arts of contortionist and 
prima donna, to sing “* Auld Lang Syne.” .. . 

It is a melancholy reflection that, whatever develop- 
ments are effected in the comfort and security of Ocean 
Travel, only the most startling acceleration in its speed can 
save us from the horrors I have described. As long as the 
duration of the voyage exceeds twenty-four hours, there 
must always be a Last Night On Board. You caunot 
get away from that, Progress or no Progress, 
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The Theatre 


ateartbreak House.” By Bernard Shaw. 
2% Queen’s Theatre. 


dictionary tells us, is “ the introduction to 
usually containing some explanation of its 

pject, purpose, and scope, and of the method of treatment ” 
. " is a good definition of a preface. It is also a good defini- 

re of a “ blurb ”’—the brief laudatory synopsis which a 

publisher nowadays prints on the wrappers of his books. 

Mr. Shaw's Preface to Heartbreak House is an almost perfect 

example of the * blurb.” It excites us by making extravagant 

claims for the work it introduces ; and it makes them so 
deverly, and with such an air of authority, that we approach 
the play equipped with just those preconceptions which (as 
the author knows) will most enhance its value. We judge 
it by standards which, but for the Preface, we should never 
have dreamt of applying. Mr. Shaw talks big about the 

Dogs of War; and then sells us a pup. 

Hearlbreak House was begun in 1913, finished in 1916, 
and rigged out with a Preface in 1919. “* Heartbreak House,” 
says the Preface, * is cultured, leisured Europe before the 
war” There follows an acid but a reasoned survey of 
pre-War apathy and -wartime hysteria. ‘“ Barbarians .. . 
unhealthy conditions . . . indifference . , . neglect . . . false 
doctrine .. . hypochondria ... lazy ... shallow,” and 
much more in the same damning and disdainful vein. “ By 
Jove,” thinks the reader wriggling with pleasure, “ we’re in 
for what they call an Indictment.” And when he reaches 
the last page, and learns that “‘ war cannot bear the terrible 
castigation of comedy. . . . Truth telling is not compatible 
with the defence of the realm,” he realizes how good it was of 
Mr. Shaw to be “ loyally silent ” and to “ withhold Heartbreak 
House from the footlights during the war.” 

But what does he see when the curtain goes up? Where 
is the “ economic, political, and moral vacuum” which he 
has been led to expect ? It is there, though he would never 
have recognized it as a vacuum without Mr. Shaw’s help. 
But what about that cross-section of a decadent society 
which Mr. Shaw, a moment ago, had been approaching, 
scalpel in hand? He cannot see it, for the life of him. It 
seems to have been left out. For nearly two acts he sits, 
placid but a little puzzled, through the usual Shavian comedy 
of bad manners. The characters are original and diverting ; 
but Mr. Shaw can no more claim to be showing him, through 
them, “cultured, leisured Europe before the war” than 
Mr. Bertram Mills can claim to be showing him the jungle 
at Olympia. Some of them are idle, some of them are dis- 
contented ; but it never occurs to us that they are, or should 
be, doomed. It is true that they do nothing but talk ; but since 
they appear to us capable of almost everything else, we suspect 
that it is the dramatist who is at fault here. If you write a 
play with hardly any action in it, you can get away with it 
by saying that it is a study of apathy and inertia; but you 
must be careful to devitalize your characters. 

The last act is the only one which really looks as if it had 
been written after 1914. The author seems conscious for 
the first time that the singularity of Captain Shotover’s 
room (which is a replica of a ship’s poop) may prejudice the 
success of generalizations directed against a class, an attitude 
of mind, and a mode of life which are seldom so bizarrely 
housed. So the cast, with no dramatic pretext for doing 
s0, adjourns to the garden, where Mr. Shaw gives a provo- 
cative but uneven performance as Cassandra under the stars 

and the play aspires for a time to a wider significance. It 
ends with an air raid. No war, no enemy has been men- 
tioned ; yet the bombs cause no surprise behind the footlights. 
As a dramatic climax they are neither more nor less legitimate 
than hiring a man in the auditorium to shout ** Fire !” 

Heartbreak House is a comedy. The Preface, with its 
cunning attempt to pass off a squib as a machine-gun, 
draws the fire of criticism to its shortcomings as a piéce a 
ihtse. As an allegory, as a sermon, as a satire, the play 
has not a leg to stand on: or rather, it can never stand on 
the same leg for long. But as a comedy it will do very well. 
There is more than enough wit to set off against the longueurs, 
and the two. unpardonably false notes in Act II are forgiven 
for felicities elsewhere, 


At the 


4 PREFACE, the 
literary work, 





The present revival-is patchy. Miss Edith Evans, brilliant 
in attack,. gives a cutting edge to the sage frivolity of Lady 
Utterword. Mr. Cedric Hardwicke’s Captain Shotover con- 
ceals behind an uncompromising facade of bluster and incon- 
sequence the misgivings of extreme old age. Mangan, the 
shark out of water, is allowed to cross the border between 
the Shavian and the human more often than the other 
puppets, and Mr. Wilfrid Lawson’s skilful performance gets 
almost more sympathy than Big Business should. Some 
of the others are not satisfactory. Ellie Dunn is less of an 
ingénue than an étourdie; like a kitten, she is both funny 
and pitiable because she is enterprising. Miss Kileen Beldon 
made her a figure of plaintive and anaemic pathos, like one 
of Count Dracula’s victims. As the fascinating Mrs. 
Hushabye, Miss Margaret Chatwin cajoled with skill; but 
we doubted her power to conquer. PETER FLEMING. 


“Faces.” By Patrick Ludlow and Walter Sondes. 


At the Comedy Theatre. 

THERE is apparently a certain air of security about the 
cubicle of a beauty parlour which encourages confession. 
Under the twin menace of unwanted chins and inward 
malaise, Madame Amor’s clients slip as gratefully into con- 
fidences as they do into their mud-packs. Their admissions 
have the endorsement of a routine: sympathy, as devoid 
of feeling as it is fervidly expressed, is administered along 
with the massage as a matter of course, almost as part of the 
treatment. Lily Edwards, the actress, has an_irresolute 
lover who contemplates returning to his proper wife: Lady 
Wallingford a circle of too anxious admirers and a husband 
whose patience is becoming exhausted : Mrs. Denton Morris 
suspects that her husband is being spirited away from her 
by another woman of, presumably, suspect morals. From 
the depths of their extravagant parrot-chatter emerges the 
germ of a plot: Madeleine Pelham, who attends Mrs. Denton 
Morris, has her own problems. She is engaged to Ted Stock 
in Streatham ; she has also another admirer, who has gained 
her sympathy (and thereafter reciprocation of his feelings) 
by references to an impossible wife: his name, we subse- 
quently learn, is Richard Morris. 

The second act is more explicit : in the first scene, Madeleine 
reveals her yearning for higher things by brawling with 
her parents and broaching a domestic heresy in rearranging 
the furniture of the Streatham drawing-room. The second 
scene introduces us to the villain of the piece, Richard Morris, 
a cheerful and plausible rogue, silken in his promises of 
marriage, extravagant in his pictures of connubial felicity. 
He knows the right weapons to use but is unskilful in directing 
them. He only wins the day through the intervention of 
Madeleine’s sister-in-law, who unconsciously comes to his 
assistance with a viperish tirade which biasses the issue 
between the alternative attractions of the path of virtue 
in Streatham and its opposite in the Brompton Road. 

The last act takes us back to the beauty parlour where 
Mrs. Denton Morris gives rein to her imagination in sketching 
the life of Richard’s future consort. Madeleine discloses her 
second identity but, in the light of recent revelations, hesitates 
to make use of what advantage the situation offers. The 
balanee of the previous day is upset. The Brompton Road, 
deprived of its first glamour, no longer bears the charm of 
a promised land. Richard arrives but, dismissed, retires 
to get drunk at The Athenaeum. And Ted Stock, with a 
sense of the dramatic with which he might not previously 
have been credited, appears on the scene to give a last senti- 
mental twist to the knife. 

Faces is an uneven play, by turns amusing and tedious, 
genuine and meretricious. Whatever strength it has is 
contained in the middle act, where Mr. George Elton and 
Miss Buena Bent did much to establish an impression of the 
Streatham household which had, without breaking with 
stage traditions on the subject, a force and interest of its 
own. Mr. Harold French was excellent as the dull but 
honest Ted, and Miss Kate Cutler vigorously dispensed the 
senile improprieties of a farcical peeress. And Miss Jane 
Baxter, whose playing of Madeleine had a decided interest in 
the opening scene, was genuine and impressive in the second ; 
but, like the play, had in the last a dying fall. 

DerREK VERSCHOYLE, 
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Country Life 
Tur Besr Darropus. and the place is so far justifying itself that a number of s 
It is generally agreed that recent exhibits of daffodils at farmers are making good and producing a great deal of ro 
the Royal Horticultural Show have surpassed everything It is a pity that co-operative organization is backward ut. 
seen before. The flowers have grown in every sort of favour was not encouraged at the beginning ; but in Spite of thi, 
~—in size, colour and beauty of form. The loveliest to my defect and high expenditure, entailing high rents, the Cro 
taste are those with “ half trumpets,” not the immense Colony has a fiourishing air, even in these days of deep $R,- 
flowers that have centres which suggest the trumpets of general depression. wd not $ 
angels in mediaeval pictures. The pick of the bunch in my . * * 7 view 
view, perhaps because I have seen it growing in mass in a STOATS AND AFFORESTATION. * con 
trial ground, is Lucinius. The trumpet is broad but not I heard last week an angry protest against the Governnient * thr 
long, with a frilled edge; the petals are very broad and finely afforesters from the mouth of a landowner and game Preseryer, when 
shaped, and the colour of both is the true daffodil tint, not His grounds had been overrun with stoats. Now stoats, Mr. | 
the light primrose which is now beeome popular, and has though common enough, are thinly spaced as a rule, like If 
been bred into many of the best. Perhaps next to it—though peregrine falcons or other active creatures of prey; but took 
again one can only quote a personal taste—is Red Cross this year for the first time, it is alleged, in the history of the but | 
which is, so to say, a rather flat flower; but its trumpet is estate, stoats have appeared (and disappeared) in scores, to ] ma 
a brilliant orange, almost red, and of large girth compared the great jeopardy of ground-nesting game-birds, ‘Yip on th 
with most of those that have red centres. reason is alleged to be this. The first task of any and every “) 
; z i m a afforester is to kill off the rabbits which are the worst enemies rig 
‘A Peteeeinines tunes. of trees ; mice, perhaps, coming second. Thousands of acres ain 
Both these I have seen growing at Holbeach in South in the Thetford —e have been affarested and tens of thousands ~ 
Lineolnshire. The rapidity of the growth of the industry of rabbits destroyed. ‘The stoats, which puey + oe Tabbits Gite 
in that richest bit of England, well named Holland, may be ™ preference to any other. victim, have left, these newly A 
inferred from the history of a single grower. When he barren fir lands, — entirely free from rabbits, and have hard 
started to grow bulbs, twenty years ago, the industry was invaded neighbours’ lands where food is more plentiful. out, 
just beginning ; and was virtually unknown to the world at * * * * did 
large. It has so flourished in the interval that this one Now some of the afforesters have grievous sins to thei Sir 
grower who has now approximately 150 acres under charge. They see an enemy in any creature with a beak org ee" 
bulbs, chiefly daffodils and tulips, pays at least £100 a week tooth, and order the destruction both of blackeock and a4 
in wages. A large area of land is covered with packing squirrel. But in this recent charge I am wholly on the side a 
sheds, offices and lines of hot houses, each some 150 feet of the foresters. If the proper food of the stoat is killed off A 
in length, used both for growing bulbs and tomatoes and for within the borders of the foresters it must tend in the long run he ' 
bringing on the flowers gathered when in bud. He has to not to increase but to diminish the tale of vermin. Besides = 
supply a million and more bulbs a year merely for his own _ this, the so-called plague of stoats has been quite as obvious = 
houses. in other districts, for example in Hertfordshire, as in Norfolk, sc 
y . i ¥ There is no doubt—though the reason is not easy to name— i. 
It is said, not seldom, that English farmers are wanting that last year was a “ peak year” in the population of both if 
in enterprise. In regard to the districts where the soil is rats and stoats. Whenever this happens, local reasons are wt 
rich as in the ‘* Marshland,” so called, of South Lincolnshire, alleged ; but evidence goes to show that the population of tha 
or the Fenland of Cambridge and Huntingdon, or the sandier most rodents and many birds is subject to some general oi 
soils of North Bedford, there are no communities in the world — periodic law. Perhaps stoats are really on the increase. They bet 
so quick to try what is new or so bold in spending capital, | were as common as rats on many estates a hundred years ago; y 
On the farm of which I write, the scientific equipment is a and the balance of nature has been upset by the special attack 
model. To give one illustration, the thermostatic apparatus, | made on them by keepers, so called. Happily, the weasel is 
which is self-regulating, worked so accurately that the heat on the way to be recognized as a friend even of the inveterate Sir 
in the houses never varied more than two degrees whatever game-preserver; and it would be of service if a good deal goi 
the weather outside. I could find no sign of so much as a of the time spent in destroying stoats were devoted to the pat 
stain on the leaves of the plants in the houses. diminution of the rats, which are by far the most destructive Fer 
* * * * of the countryman’s enemies. tio 
Nor is the direct business the only concern. The little * % * * arc 
trial ground of a rood or two is compact of the newer sorts A BRECKLAND SANCTUARY. “a 
being tried out ; and a good deal of valuable research is done The effects of afforestation at the Norfolk centre are curious 6 
in association with the scientific station at Kirton. Asa and in some places a cause of natural regret. No bit of England at 
spectacle the fields whether of daffodil or tulip do not not even Wicken Fen—is more peculiar in its plants, 7 
compare with the Dutch farms I have seen at Haarlem  jnsects and birds than Breckland. A great part will vanish 
and elsewhere for the reason that most of the flowers are ynder fir trees and its rarities be for ever exiled. The beneficent ox 
picked just before they open. The flower harvest comes cause of afforestation, the bringing into productive use of a 
before the bulb harvest, but the wholesale firms now procure  e]se barren Jands cannot be arrested by Government depatt- A 


a good percentage of their bulbs from English sources ; and 


ments for the sake of natural history, and no one would wish it; Su 
there is a considerable retail trade, in which some of the 


but there is no reason why a reserve and a sanctuary of 


Government smallholders (members of what is locally always moderate proportion should not be secured to immortalize " 
called the Crown Colony) have a fair share ; but they cannot, — this strange, indeed, this unique country ; and it is no secret 
of course, compete in variety of supply. that the endeavour to procure it is the ambition of a number 
‘* * * * of the leading naturalists of that county of naturalists, and of SI 
Crown Cotonres aT Home. the Trust that they have founded. Gi 
This district may be called the headquarters of the official * * * * th 
small holdings; and “the Crown Colony” has cost an Tnry Come! - 
immense sum of money which will never be recovered, which I have never known so many species of migrant bird to of 
indeed is wiped out. The holdings were equipped after the arrive simultaneously. Personally I heard my first cuckoo, m 
War when all expenses, especially of building, were at a chiffchaff and nightingale, and saw the swallow within the M 
peak. All this must be acknowledged ; but at the same time space of three days. The birds sent some early pioneers, si 


the groups of small farms by Holbeach and Sutton Bridge 
are admirably farmed and look flourishing. ‘The men have 
suffered much less from depression than bigger farmers, 


but the great immigration was reserved for St. George's Day, - 
a singularly fit date. 
W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 


cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more aitention. 


The length which we 


consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “* News of the Weel:.”—Ed. SPEcTaTon. | 


AMRITSAR 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.| 

s,—Mr. Edward Thompson misunderstands me: I did 
not suggest, nor do I suppose, that he * invented an inter- 
view” with Mr. Miles Irving. What I said was that the 
«conversation seems te me improbable.” Mr. Thompson's 
«three witnesses ’’ cannot help ; although they were present 
when he dined with Mr. Irving, they were not present when 
Mr. Irving had his talk with General Dyer. 

If we may go upon what we know of the two men who 
took part in that conversation, it was not General Dyer, 
but Mr. Irving, who was “‘all dazed and broken up.” Here 
] may be allowed to cite my description of their first meeting 
on the night of April 11th, 1919, in Amritsar railway station : 

“Mr. Miles Irving by that time looked like a man broken by 
fatigue, anxiety, and the weight of responsibilities too heavy for 
his shoulders. The easy confidence and manifest strength of the 
General must have been very reassuring to this harassed official, 
who freely handed over a situation altogether beyond his control.” 
(Life of General Dyer, p. 164.) 

As to the matter of the conversation, General Dyer could 
hardly have said, “I never knew that there was no way 
out,” since as a fact there were ways out. He probably 
did say, as he said to General Sir William Beynon and to 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, and as he stated in his written evidence 
(before the Committee) that the vast mob being too large 
for the exits, surged forward and gave him the impression 
of an impending attack, 

As to the casualties, if Mr. Thompson inquires again, 
he will find that the figures given in the Report, on which 
he relies, were afterwards found to be considerably exaggerated. 
The result of the later examination is stated on page 270 of 
my Life of General Dyer: approximately 280 dead and 600 
wounded. 

Iam not acquainted with Mr. Thompson's * justification ” 
of Amritsar: from his use of such superfluous falsehoods 
as the well legend I had not gathered that he wrote with 
that purpose ; but whether the intention is to defend or to 
attack—or merely to narrate—fact, in my experience, is a 
better foundation than fiction.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wimbledon, Ian D. Corvin, 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—I hope the discussion of the Amritsar problem is not 
going to result in mutual recriminations between those taking 
part in it. Only God knows the exact facts and figures. 
Few sober-minded persons can doubt that there was justifica- 
tion for the initial firing. If the continuation of the firing 
arose from General Dyer’s ignorance of the character of the 
site, then he laboured under a mistake of fact. If, however, 
he was anxious to create a moral impression, it would seem 
that he misconceived the scope of his duty. But those who 
would judge him might remember what Macaulay has written 
in his essay on Clive. ‘* Ordinary criminal justice knows 
nothing of set-off. ... But it is not in this way that we 
ought to deal with men who, raised far above ordinary 
restraints and tried by more than ordinary temptations, 
are entitled to a more than ordinary measure of indulgence. 
Such men should be judged by their contemporaries as they 
will be judged by posterity.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

6 Fig Tree Court, Temple. H. Hanrcovrr. 


[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 

Sir,—May I support Mr. Ian D. Colvin’s reference to Mr. 
Gandhi (who, he says, should know) and suggest that if 
there is going to be correspondence with India that Mr. 
Gandhi be not omitted? I discussed the dreadful tragedy 
of Jalianwalabagh with Mr. Gandhi on the occasion in my 
own house and in walks on the then sands of Back Bay. 
Mr. Gandhi did not blame General Dyer, He said, gravely 
and slowly), ‘‘ General Dyer did his duty as a professional 
soldier as he (General Dyer) conceived it.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Chestnuts, Stokes Road, Corsham. H. J. Davis. 

{We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep, Spectator.] 


CHRISTIANITY AND MORALITY 

[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—May I be permitted to draw one or two conclusions 
about the relation of morality to Christianity from your 
series of “* Studies in Sanctity” ? There is a large number of 
people who identify Christianity with a certain code of morality 
and who believe that religion simply means acting in accord- 
ance with principles. But the man who is always acting “ on 
principle ” is recognized as an abomination. The moral man 
is a solemn man. It is because so many members of our 
churches are moral and irreligious that they are so forbidding. 
The saints were not moralists. 

I do not wish to pour scorn upon those who try to be good. 
They are objects for pity rather than scorn. Instead of making 
the world happier they only succeed in robbing it of joy and 
spontaneity, in crushing the life out of it with their ponderous 
morality. They know nothing of the joy of the saints. The 
strain is too great for them. 

Duty is anathema to the Christian, for to him God is Love. 
And so it is that * There shall be joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth more than over ninety-and-nine righteous 
persons which need no repentance.”’ The elder son could say, 
** Lo, these many years do I serve thee and I never trans- 
gressed a commandment of thine,” but the younger son had 
learnt to love and the fatted calf was killed. 

Morality, then, for the Christian will be the spontaneous 
and inevitable result of love for God. It can then never make 
him solemn and dull, and he will no longer have a sense of 
hopeless striving, for love, as opposed to mere morality, is the 
giver of life and joy and power and freedom. So much of what 
we call love is tainted with selfishness. We love our children 
and our country when we should be loving God's children and 
God’s country. 

Through the League of Nations we are trying to build up 
an international morality. What is our motive? Love for 
God and no other motive must be the urge behind every act 
of a Christian. Nothing less than building the Church Uni- 
versal founded upon love for God, in which there will be no 
need for cumbrous political machinery for the prevention of 
war, will be sufficient to abolish that spirit of separateness and 
warfare which manifests itself in every self-defensive act we 
do as separate individuals or separate nations.—I am, Sir., &c., 

5 Castle Street, Cambridge. JOHN PRICKETT. 


JAPAN AND .MANCHURIA 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 
Sir,—After reading Mr. Wilkinson's article your readers may 
be interested in some of Japan’s activities in Manchuria, and 
the following brief statement attempts to give a rough outline 
of these. 

When the integrity of Manchuria was assured, after the 
Russo-Japanese War, capital was supplied by Japan, industrial 
enterprises sprang up, and the population increased rapidly. 
No sooner had Japan established the railways on an economic 
basis than land, hitherto neglected, began to be cultivated. 
The South Manchurian Railway found that its 700 miles of 
track was inadequate for opening up the country, and new 
railway schemes were encouraged and supplied with capital 
and expert knowledge. Extensions of the railway system 
were carried out between the following points : Supingkai and 
Taonan, Taonan and Angangchi, Kirin and Changchun, 
Cinchou and Fuchou, and an important link between the 
Manchurian and Korean railways was completed by the line 
from Mukden to Antung. This extension provided a direct 
route between Europe and Japan and involved the erection of 
a great bridge across the Yalu. 

Manchuria soon needed labour. This was provided by im- 
porting workmen from Shantung and Chihli, the Japanese 
granting free transport each year for this purpose, thus 
bringing agricultural workers. into the country at the rate of 
a million a year. Another need was capital, and in this respect 
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Japan was again generous. Her Manchurian investments in 
1929 amounted to 1,500,000,000 yen. When these figures are 
compared with her investments of 355,000,000 yen in Formosa 
and 804,000,000 yen in Korea, her own territories; some idea 
can be formed of the importance of her interests in Manchuria. 
Provision had also to be made for foreign trade. Prior to the 
war with Russia Manchuria’s only outlet was Yingkou, and 
the annual value of foreign trade was 58,000,000 taels. Under 
Japan's guidance this trade increased so rapidly that in 1927 
it amounted to 670,000,000 taels, a result obtained in spite of 
many Chinese obstacles. A description of the remarkable 
development of Dairen as a port would be appropriate here, 
but this would require too much of your space. 

Japan declares that she has neither designs on Manchuria 
nor any desire to monopolize the riches it contains. The two 
countries stand in the relation of consumer and supplier, and 
the consumer has been the chief investor, assuming leadership 
and protection of all enterprises. Japan also intends to adhere 
to her declared policy of the open door and equal opportunity 
for all nations. Mr. Wilkinson notwithstanding, brigandage 
and piracy are still a grave menace, which the Chinese cannot 
or will not suppress.—-I am, Sir, &e., J. Harpe. 

Brachead, Lochwinnoch, Renfrewshire. 


SUNDAY CINEMAS 
|Vo the: Editor of the Spyecra'vor.| 
Sin. I would like to ask those of your readers who oppose 
the opening of cinemas on Sunday what they propose to 
do about the hospitals, which rely toa Jarge extent upon the 
Junds raised by Sunday .charity. performances ? 
I know it is ridiculous that our hospitals should depend 


upon promiscuous charity, including “ the pictures,” — to 
keep going their great’ work amongst the poor, but until 


some better way is devised—that is, until this great service 
is organized and. controlled by the State and becomes a 
State service-—-they are compelled to look to irrelevant 
sources for maintenance. At the annual court of the East 
London Hospital for Children it was stated the other day 
by Mr. Alan G. Cave, the Vice-Chairman, that thanks to 
the employment of “a highly skilled professional * beggar * ~ 
the deficit last vear was £929.11s., while the Christmas before 
the overdraft stood at £14,000. 

My views on the Sunday opening of cinemas are well 
known and I need not re-state them here, but I would like 
those who do not share my views to say what alternative, 
other than the State provision of means, they have for the 
present methods adopted by our hospitals for raising the 
funds necessary to carry on the great work they are doing 
amongst the poor of this country. To am, Sir, &ce., 

Jlouse of Commons, GEORGE LANSBURY. 


SEX EDUCATION 
|T'o the Editor of the Srrecravor.| 
sir, With reference to the Duchess of Atholl’s article in 
your issue of March 26th, in which she appeals to youth 
leaders to ‘step into the breach.” and the correspondence 
which has subsequently appeared, the following information 
may be of interest to your readers. 

The Executive of the Boys’ Brigade, the pioneer organiza- 
tion for boys, this matter into close consideration 
shortly after the close of the War. As a result, two short 
pamphlets were prepared in 1920, written by a doctor, who 
was also the captain of a very successful company of the 
B.B. One is for use in imparting information to recruits, 
twelve to fourteen years of age, and the other for those 
about to leave the Brigade, on reaching the age limit of 
seventeen to eighteen years. Careful instructions are issued 
with each pamphlet laying down that the first one is to be 
read aloud, without comment, to the young boys as part of 
their recruit training, while the second is to be handed to the 
older boy, to be returned as soon as he has read it. 

This method of treating the subject is intended to get 
over various difficulties, such as inexperience on the part of 
the oflicer or reluctance to tackle the question... The pamphlets 
ean be obtained on application by a captain or chaplain, 
and are issued free of charge. 

Any reader who desires further information can obtain it 
on application to the Brigade Secretary, The Boys’ Brigade, 


took 


Abbey House. 2 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W, 1, or Bove 
Brigade House, 168 Bath Street, Glasgow.—I am, Sir Pe 
H. ArNoLD Wison, |” 

Garehitter, Milngavie, Hon, Brigade Treasurer, 


THE TEACHER IN MODERN LIFE 
|To the Editor of the Sercratror.] 
Sir,~ In the very interesting article in the Spectator of 
April 16th, on * The Teacher in Modern Life,” it is said truly 
that the provision of common amenities for the community 
is only possible if a great deal of voluntary work is done by 
persons who have public spirit, educated taste, a sense of the 
importance of these amenities, and the teachers are pointed 
out as those in whose hands it is to do this work. May one 
suggest that however much they possess the last two qquuali- 
fications, their conduct since the National crisis began shows 
a very poor sense of public spirit ? While for the most part 
people have vied with each other in carrying out any sacrifices 
asked of them, and some have even returned their pensions—- 
whole or in part, in order to help the country in its need, the 
teachers have shared with the mutinous sailors of Invergordon 
the invidious distinction of protesting indignantly at any 
cuts in their salaries, and they continue to agitate again 
and again, their view apparently being that such very superior 
people should not be treated like the common herd, no doubt 
encouraged to do so by the tone of such articles as that of 
Mr. Hammond. Surely nothing that they can teach their 
pupils can be so important as to give them an example of 
willingly sharing in the equal sacrifice asked of the Nation.-- 
Tam, Sir, &e., Ba 
DICK TURPIN 
[To the Editor of he Srecrarvon.] 
Sir, -T was a little hurt when I saw that the Minister of 
Transport at a recent luncheon, when speaking with reference 
to the deaths and accidents occasioned by the Motor Trafic, 
referred to this as * the Return of Dick Turpin.” I assure 
you, dear Sir, that T never galloped along roads at fifty miles 
an hour, and never killed any children ; and to compare me 
with a set of people who caused the deaths of 3.700 persons in 
a year is simply scandalous. 

I have been, it is true, accused of causing the deaths of two 
persons ; but one was admittedly purely accidental. I was 
aiming at a constable who was trying to arrest my friend 
Tom King, and by mistake shot King. In the other case. a 
Forest keeper at Epping armed with a blunderbuss tried to 
arrest me. To prevent any mischief, I endeavoured to take 
his blunderbuss from him, and in the struggle the weapon went 
off; but no one can say that I pulled the trigger. In doing 
my business on the Highway, I did not indeed sound a horn, 
for that custom had been abandoned ; but T used to shout. 
* Stand and Deliver.” and present my pistol. These simple 
precautions were uniformly successful, and no one was ever 
hurt. How different it is with the ‘* Road-Hog * with whom 
1 am so shamefully compared! He sounds his horn and then 
yoes on and kills or maims his wretched victim, without 
leaving him even time to run away. 

Moreover, neither Black Bess nor any other horse I ever 
rode and, as far as I know, no horses belonging to any other 
highwayman, slipped on to the foot path and killed anyone ; 
vet in every year approximately 100 pedestrians are killed by 
motor vehicles mounting foot walks, and 500 injured. Of 
course, I do not call motorists who travel reasonably “* Road- 
Hogs; only those in whose track is death and blood.——T am, 
Sir, &e., Ricuarpd Turpin. 


THE TRAFFIC IN LIVESTOCK 
| Vo the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir, In many quarters it has long been considered high time 
that international action should be taken to protect from ill- 
treatment animals being transported by land or sea. 

At its last meeting the Executive Committee of the League 
of Nations Union had before it two documents on the protection 
of animals in transit prepared by Brigadier-General Sir George 
Cockerill, C.B., namely, a general memorandum and a tentative 
draft convention, to serve as a basis of discussion. With these 
before them, a resolution was adopted recommending the 
inclusion of certain new provisions in the first of the series of 
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International Veterinary Convéntions at present under 
Me peration by ‘States members. of the League of Nations. 
= priefly, the new proposals relate to such matters as 


food and water supplies ; adequate ventilation; the 


yper . : 
zoe of proper head room and space; the immediate 
prov Fs =e . . : 
vjaughter of sick or injured animals, and, in general, regulations 
D tod 


to obviate cruelty and preventable suffering.—I am, Sir, &c., 
( ad ‘ 
OLIVER BELL, Press Secretary. 
League of Nations Union, 
“15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1. 


THE SHEPHERD’S TALE 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sin, —The Numeral- Words: Their Origin, Meaning, History 
and Lesson (London : Witherby, 1923), by Melius de Villiers, 
sometime Chief Justice of the Orange Free State, contains a 
discussion of the Lincolnshire and Welsh numeral words, as 
well as many other aspects of the problem. The Lincolnshire 
sheep-counting numerals are (from one to twenty): Yan, tan, 
tethera, pethera, pimp, sethera, lethera, hovera, covera, dik, 
yan a dik, tan a dik, tethera dik, pethera dik, bumpit, yan a 
bumpit, tan a bumpit, tethera bumpit, pethera bumpit, figgit. 

Children’s counting-out rhymes often embody old forms. 
De Villiers points out that these rhymes usually contain 
twenty-one syllables, and this is confirmed in the rhyme, 
which I collected from purely English-speaking children at 
Lianelly last: year. I believe that this example has not been 
published before: Eena, meena, macka, réa, rye, pomma- 
racka, chickaracka, rom, pom, push, out.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

HvuGu Nico. 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts. 


THE IRISH SWEEPSTAKES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Sin, —In your news of the week you refer to a statement of 
Sir Herbert Samuel about Irish Sweepstakes. I send you a 
cutting from the frish Independent of 18th inst., in which the 
Hospitals Trust Ltd., comment upon his figures. I 
enclose a comparison of the statements. 

I wholly disapprove of Sweepstakes, but it is only right to 
say that the accounts of the Sweepstakes moncy are audited by 
the firm of Craig Gardner and Co., accountants of the highest 
standing.—I am, Sir, &c., Cnarves Eason. 

Harvieston,. Dalkey, Co. Dublin. 

[The Irish Independent, on the authority of the Hospitals 
Trust Ltd., gives £11,645,534, against Sir Herbert Samuel's 
£13,800,000,. as representing the total subseribed; and 
£2,844,877 (plus £10,000), against £2,800,000 as the amount 
received by the hospitals; and £990,455 for ‘* expenses,” 
against Sir Herbert’s £3,300,000 for ** expenses and com- 
missions.” —Ep., Spectator]. 


also 


* NOTHING DOING” 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Sir,-I_ noticed that recently one of the newspapers sum- 
marized the Chancellor’s Budget statement on its contents 
bill as ** Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘ Nothing Doing.” This is a 
colloquialism which I thought dated—like so many other 
things—from the War time, or thereabouts. I was, therefore, 
not a little surprised to find that this view was incorrect by 
teading in De Quineey’s Essay ‘*On the Knocking at the 
Gate in Macbeth ” the following : 

* All other murders look pale by the deep crimson of his ; and, as 
an amateur once said to me in a querulous tone, ‘ There has been 
absolutely nothing doing since his time, or nothing that’s worth 
speaking of.’ ” 

This takes the expression back upwards of seventy years. 
wonder if any of your readers can trace it to its origin. — 
am, Sir, &e., Pauw H. C. PRENTICE. 
95 Tierney Road, S.W.2. 


el 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
“THE 9.15.” 

Notwithstanding the confident assertion of your correspon- 
dent “ R. F.,” on page 593 of last week’s issue, I am afraid 
Mr. Kipling did write “‘Confound Romance”! If * R. F.” 
Will read the poem, which can be found without difficulty from 


’ the refererice in my previous letter, he (or she) will see that the 
‘quotation I have given is correct in every particular as printed. 


—W,. P..Cooxk, 2 Christ Church Road, N.-8. 
ApopreD CHILDREN. 

The National Children Adoption Association was founded 
by the Honorary Director, Miss Clara Andrew, in 1917. — It 
has as its President and Chairman H.R.H. Princess Alice, 
Countess of Athlone and the Duchess of Abercorn respectively. 
Since its inception nearly 4,000 children have been happily 
adopted in childless families without any premium or payment. 
There is a long waiting list at the Head Office at 50 Sloane 
Street of unusually good applicants for suitable homeless and 
orphaned children. The Association’s Hostels are Tower 
Cressy, Aubrey Road, Campden Hill and Castlebar, Sydenham 
Hill, which is shortly to be opened and which will accommodate 
forty babies.—Wair. 


DisaBLED SOLDIERS’ EMBROIDERY INpusTRY. 

There will be an Exhibition and Sale of the work done by 
the totally disabled ex-Service men belonging to this industry 
at 42 Princes Gate, S.W. (by kind permission of Colonel and 
Mrs. Graham Rees-Mogg) on May 4th and 5th. There are 
over ninety disabled ex-Service men who are given an occupa- 
tion and interest in life by the work given to them by this 
industry. These men, who are discharged from hospital to’ 
their own homes, would have no possibility of employment were’ 
it not for this work. Support for this enterprise is earnestly 
solicited.—A. B. C. 


THe INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION OF ANIMALS 

A deputation supported by 1,500 Animal Protection 
Societies throughout the world, was received last week at 
Geneva by Mr. Arthur Henderson. It was introduced by 
Miss Lind-af-Hageby, who appealed for the inclusion of 
animal protection and. humane education amongst the social 
activities of the League of Nations under Article 23 of the 
Covenant. Mr. Henderson's attitude was extremely sym- 
pathetic, and the deputation felt that by his receiving them 
an atmosphere had been created favourable for action by the 
League of Nations with regard te animal protectien.—Tur 
ANIMAL DEFENCE AND ANTI-VIVISECTION Socrety, 35 Old 
Bond Street, W. 1. 


Poetry 
Early Days 


Since. one yard made my clothing, 
For sunset thought I keep 

The town that brought a shy field 
Over its only street, 

Where asses, lazy as stone, steod 
And round an old mill-wheel 

A stairs stood out of the water 
That fattened in a green sleep. 


And there with a shadow from Nephin, 

And the far lake all an ear 

To a cuckoo’s own echo, 

In the green rise of the year, 

Hearts quickened, while limbs grew restless, 
And as first love came my way 

That road seemed always to wander 
Through the finery of a Sunday. 


"T'was then that I handled old ballads, 

As notes in a pauper’s care, 

By the wood, that shrunk from a saw-mill, 
Where I whispered their words of despair — 
Despair, like an aspen’s grey whisper 
That's overheard, while afar 

The hilly road turned to Silence 

By the signpost of a star! 


No more now I go there, when Nephin, 
Like a black wave, thickens the dusk, 
When a2 moon angles out of the dark land 
The bright slimness of the mill brook, 
When night breathes unspeakable secrets ; 
And when the night's gone 
No more [ll find my town timid 
in a still bora dawn. 
IF, R. Hice1ys. 
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“Spectator” Competitions 
RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 


The name and address, or 


pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. When a word limit is set 


words must be counted and the number given. 


_Yight to print or quote from any entry. 


No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 


Prizes may be divided at the 
The- judge reserves the 


The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 


into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (——). 


Competition No. 55 (Set By “ Carp.”) 


A prize of £2 2s. is offered for the best reply, in the form 
of a letter of not more than 250 words, to the following 
** Point from Letters,” headed ‘ Grave Charge,” printed 
on p. 593 of last week’s Spectator. 

* Could not a better subject be found for your competitors to 
exercise their wits on than the vulgarization of our finest English 
literature ? I refer particularly to the turning of Shakespeare’s 
lovely * Orpheus with his Lute’ into American jazz, which lately 
disfigured your pages. . . . Surely this sort of thing is not worthy 
of the high standard which the Spectator has hitherto maintained.” 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, May 2nd, 
1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
May Il4th, 1932. 


Competition No. 56 (Ser By “ DuGLt.”) 
A prize of £2 2s. is offered for a Gardener’s Rhyming 
Alphabet. Competitors are reminded that the best 
rhyming alphabets are the simplest: for example, “ A 
was an Archer who shot at a frog...” 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, May 9th, 1932 
The result of this competition will appear in our issue of May 2Ist_ 
1932. 

The result of Competition No. 


54 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Limerick Competition No. 26 
A prize of £1 1s. is offered cach week for a new and 
original. English Limerick verse on some subject dealt 
with in the current number of the Spectator. The 
twenty-sixth of these competitions closes on Monday, 
May 9th, 1932. Entries should be marked “ Limerick 
No. 26.” 

The result of the twenty-fourth of these competitions 
will be announced in our next issue. 

{It is requested that, to facilitate the work of the 
judges, entries should, when possible, be submitted on 
postcards. | 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 23 
Tus week a large number of subjects provided about the 
same amount of stimulus to competitors : notably, Schools in 
the English Countryside (Sir Michael Sadler), My Friend’s 
Book (W. B. Yeats), Father Wainright (Evelyn Underhill), 
From Circus to Theatre (Padraic Colum), Emily and Charlotte 
Bronté (EK. F. Benson and I. E. Kellett), The Traveller 
(Evelyn Waugh), and Sport and Sportsmen (Bonamy Dobrée), 

The entries of W. Hodgson Burnet and * Halj ” are eom- 
mended ;. and the prize is awarded to W. A. Rathkey, 14 
Oxford Road, N.W. 6. 


An Trish AcAapEMY (page 495). 
G. B.S. wrote to Yeats: ‘ P’raps it’s mad of me, 
And I know that you folk will think bad of me, 
But, may I remark, 
Before you embark, 
That I am the Irish Academy |” 
W. A. Ratukey. 


Report of Competition No. 53 


(Rerorr AND AWARD By ‘‘CARD”’) 
A prize of £2 2s. was offered for the best sonnet beginning 
‘* When I consider how my days were spent” attributed to 
cither a bookmaker, a gossip-writer, a beauty specialist, or 
a jockey, 


The sonnet is one of the more elastic of formal verse forms 
Its fourteen lines have throughout its history had to ion 
the continuous imposition of variety. The question of its 
most effective form (the most notable rivalry is between the 
Petrarchan model of an octave followed by a sestet and the 
Shakespearean of three quatrains of alternate rhymes gy. 
ceeded by a rhymed couplet) has always been the happy 
hunting ground of critics, commentators and experimentalists, 
In some respects, however, it has always shown a certain 
conservatism. It is the enemy of the upstart in rliyme, 
And though for the most part unflinchingly conservative a; 
regards metre, many competitors were frankly revolutionary 
in this latter respect. For instance, though we cannot dispute 
their possible social relationship, poetically we cannot by 
regard J. R. T.’s union of * Malmaison” and “ season» 
as a meésalliance. We could quote a number of similg 
audacities in the assignment of poetical consorts. 

Numerically, as might have been expected, the gossip-write 
and the beauty specialist came off best, with the jockey, 
bad third. The entries of C. E. Proctor, A. MacDonald 
Clarke, C. MacNaughten Simpson, I. M. Matthew, Mar 
Salt, *‘ Steepleton,’ W. A. Rathkey, L. V. Upward, Mea Culpa, 
are commended ;__ the prize is divided between T. E. Casson, 
Haydock Lodge, Newton-le-Willows, Lancashire, and Gerali 
Summers, Ferndown, Wimborne, Dorset. 


THE WINNING ENTRIES. 
Sonnet ATTRIBUTED TO A JOCKEY, 


When I consider how my days were spent 
In the excess of speed which is as light, 
Ere the Wild Huntsman, who curvets through Night, 
Should fill with blood the archéd firmament, 
Portending death, then is my spirit bent 
To attain the goal, and fame thereon to write 
More than Eclipse that darkened so the bright 
Chariots of Helios, Phoebe to prevent. 
But what more golden Pindar of the West, 
Circling on eagle pinion o’er the sea 
And flame of sunsets, shall my steeds make fair 
In harmony more liquid than the air, 
And bring my soul, clothed on with liberty, 
To the felicitous islands of the blest ? 

J he De 


Lines ATTRIBUTED To A Beauty SPECIALIST. 


CASSON, 


When I consider how my days were spent 

Locked in that shrine a stone’s throw from the Scala, 
Where, mid cosmetics, lipsticks, salves and scent, 

I ran, with some success, my Beauty Parlour ; 
When I assess my life’s work’s varied claims 

And alkits pros and cons have duly sifted, 
Reealling all those sad and drooping dames 

Who paid me pounds to have their faces lifted —- 
And not the aging only, but fair youth, 

Maids like the radiant Millicent, ah! Milly ! 
Who came to me for ** beauty treatment ’’—’struth ! 

Fools, those young nymphs to want to paint the lily! 
Then I admit the lipstick did its duty, 
A shaft that spoiled their charm, a bar to beauty. 

GERALD SUMMERS, 
Commended : 
Lines ATTRIBUTED TO A Gosstp-WRITER, 

When I consider how my days were spent, 

In my obscure, professional capacity, 
Composing social paragraphs, more bent 

On what sounds well than on a strict veracity, 
Suppose I had kept closely to the truth, 

Describing folk who featured at the Scalas, 
And said that Countess C. had lost her youth, 

That B. had been a round of beauty parlours ! 
Or when Sir D. dined Lady D. (in pink), 

His daughter looking ravishing in yellow, 
What would my journal’s morning public think 

Suppose I wrote that D. was somewhat mellow ! 
I may, perhaps, be pardoned for my lies, 
For truth, I guess, would give too much surprise. 
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The Official History of the Gallipoli Campaign. Volume 2. 
Compiled by Brigadier-General C. F, Aspinall-Oglander, C.B., 
CM.G., D.S.O. (Heinemann. 15s. Maps and Appendices 
in separate case, 4s. 6d.) 

wme the final phase of the Gallipoli Campaign perhaps 

resents no features so dramatic as those of the landing at 

(ape Helles, it lacks no element of tragedy and of pathos. 
This volume is conveniently divided into three Parts—The 
struggle for Achi Baba, The August Offensive, and The Last 
Phase, comprising the evacuation under conditions furnishing 
one of the most remarkable episodes in the history of war. 

The bloody fighting from May to July at Cape Helles and 
Anzac are clearly described. But these operations were only 
auxiliary to the August battles, which included the attempt 
to break out at Anzac, so nearly successful that some few 
troops fought their way to the heights and looked down on 
the gleaming waters of the Narrows, whose domination 
formed the goal of their endeavours; and the landing and 
other operations following that picturesque scene when, the 
historian says, “* since the Argive host set sail for the Trojan 
shore, no stranger collection of ships can ever have crossed the 
Aegean than that which converged on Suvla on the night of 
August 6th, 1915.” 

The subject of this Peninsular War, epic in its quality, 
heroic in its proportions, and tragic in its end, merits the 
imagination of a Homer and the pen of a Napier. The his- 
torian has done full justice to his theme. He does not spare 
criticism of the lack of resolution displayed at Suvla Bay, 
when the enemy was so weak and our forces were so numerous 
that thirty-six hours after landing ** the door to victory was 
still ajar.” It was a crisis of the World War, far-reaching and 
terrible in its consequences. But the tremendous issues were 
not grasped, and a fatal inaction extended downwards from 
corps to divisional and brigade commanders. 

But the critic is scrupulously fair, and takes the broadest 
views. While the leaders on the spot showed weakness and 
irresolution, ‘* the excessive secrecy insisted upon by Sir Ian 
Hamilton had handicapped his plan by precluding the display 
of initiative by subordinate leaders.”’ Moreover, the system 
of selection is to blame, rather than the individual, when * the 


(Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
Tms is a cheerful book, full. of good talk about a 


variety of things, such as the Pope and the Public Schoo! 


Chaucer. By G. K. Chesterton. 


system, and Prohibition and table-turning, and Mrs. 
Todgers’ wooden leg and Joan of Are and the gold 
standard, with more of Chesterton than of Chaucer 


in its pleasantly printed pages. Mr. Chesterton is one of 
nature’s showmen. Like Benedict he will ‘* still be talking ” 
and he has diverse wares, simples, nostrums, purges, to peddle 
and parade, besides the Elixir of English Life, Geoffrey 
Chaucer. His mind expands, and that is a rare faculty to-day, 
when critical minds seem always to concentrate and to con- 
tract, to miss the Wood for the trees, to be endowed with a 
microscopic eye. Mr. Chesterton expands, He is not bound 
by time and space. He relates his subject to the future, the 
present and the past. He goes about it and about. And his 
magnificat is very cheerful reading. With his gusto, his pas. 
sionate loyalties, his high spirits and common sense, he is the 
Hazlitt de nos jours, The religious doubtless will find him very 
controversial; the historians, I daresay, will disapprove 
(when do they not ?); the poet and the literary man will not 
find much that is profitable. Mr. Chesterton’s expansiveness 
leads inevitably to some distraction and confusion. The 
reasoning is at times hazy, the conclusions hasty, but his 
peculiar style—his Euphuism, his custom of arguing by 
assonance and analogy, and of proving by paradox—resembles 
that of the founder of Euphuism, in that it is most persuasive, 
most relevant in its irrelevancies, logical in its illogicality, 
And, like Lyly, Mr. Chesterton after a time is a little exhausting 
to read. 

The introduction tells us that the book is ‘ primarily 
concerned with the fact that Chaucer was a poet.” 1 fear I 





Gallipoli—The Last Phase 


chief command in the operation (at Suvla) had been entrusted 
to a General without the experience of high command in war.” 
The causes of failure may be traced still farther back. ‘* Many 
reasons combined to frustrate an enterprise the success of 
which in 1915 would have altered the course of the War. But 
every reason will be found to spring from one fundamental 
cause—an utter lack of preparation before the campaign be- 
gan.” Here the policy which depleted the War Office of 
practically the whole of its Staff at the outbreak of hostilities 
affected preparations and the direction of operations at its 
very source, Otherwise the Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
ment would surely not have despatched troops in such a 
manner that a month's delay was caused at the base. They 
would have been distributed for the movement by sea, just 
as an Army is organized for.a march by land. 

But while the military aspects of the campaign are presented 
so as to be of general and not merely technical interest, the 
pages dealing with the evacuation and the considerations which 
Jed up to it are of transcendent interest; for here much is 
revealed that has hitherto remained in secret archives. Of 
especial interest are the heart-searchings of Lord Kitchener, 
who had to bear so great a burden of responsibility, and his 
reluctance in arriving at a decision to which he was long 
fundamentally opposed. We are given the text of a * most 
secret * telegram he despatched to General Birdwood, in 
which he declared his “ absolute refusal to sign the order for 
evacuation,” which he only determined to do after a personal 
visit to the Peninsula; and the text of a memorandum by 
Lord Curzon, who was no less opposed to evacuation for both 
political and military reasons. 

The excellent maps and sketches help to make this a standard 
work for all time; for, as the historian says, “‘ the various 
incidents of the campaign stand out as a dramatic whole, 
with a beginning, a middle and an end; they facilitate to a 
remarkable degree the study of cause and effect, and point 
with unerring finger to the retribution which must inevitably 
follow a neglect of age-old principies.””. These are lessons which 
should have been learnt long since by the statesman, the 
soldier, and the nation. R.-G. B: 


Chesterton and Chaucer 


do not get that imprezsion at all. 1 am reminded of Johnson 
on Shakespeare. ‘The Preface to Shakespeare is a magnificent 
panegyric, although the moralist did not approve of the 
morality and the lexicographer did net approve of the style. 
Johnson had a passionate interest in human beings, and all 
humanity is Shakespeare’s province. Chaucer, like Shake- 
speare and Dickens, is an interpreter of human beings (English, 
of course, which is better still), and Mr. Chesterton, although 
he has many facts and fancies to expound about the middle 
ages and the Renaissance and Roman Catholicism, is primarily 
concerned with Chaucer's persons and personality. We 
learn more about Chaucer the poet in Miss Hadow’s little 
introductory book in the Home University Library. And 
beside Professor Kittredge’s Chaucer and his Poetry, Mr. 
Chesterton signifies and contributes nothing to our 
appreciation. 

It is probably true that Chaucer is not fully appreciated in 
his own country. He is either a School Subject (handicapped 
by that final * e “*) or an Old King Cole, the Father of English 
Poetry. One of his best expositors is a Frenchman, and one, 
at least, an American. Some of the finest things about Chaucer 
lie outside the lectayes and biographies and critical studies. 
There is an essay in The Common Reader, a passage in Professor 
Lowe's Convention and Revolt, some paragraphs and sentences 
in Raleigh’s posthumous On Writers and Writing. Troilus and 
Criseyde is admirably considered in a too-little-known book, 
Shakespeare's Problem Comedies. .W. P. Ker is illuminating 
about the Complaint of Fair Anelida, And Mr. Chesterton 
lights a candle when he examines Chaucer's ABC, 

Mr. Chesterton is really concerned with the mediaeval state 
of mind and with the condition of the mediaeval spirit. The 
many arguments and suggestions that he throws out all 
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through his book’ are gathered.together in the last chapter, 
which he calls the moral of thé story.: The moral is that 
Chaucer had the breadth and the blessings of a complicated 
creed-:- * 

“It was of tho very life of the ancient civilization, Pagan as well 
as Christian, from which mediaevalism drew its deep and strange 
type of strength, that it was rooted in very varied realities ; that it 
had made a cosmos out of a chaos of experiences ; that it knew what 
was positive and yet could allow for what was really relative ; that 
its Christ was shared by God and Man; ‘that its government was 
shared by God and Caesar: that its philosophers. made a bridge 
between faith and reason, between freedom and fatalism ; and that 
its moralists warned men alike against presumption and despair. 
Only by understanding all that ten times complicated form of 
complication, can we see how Geoffrey Chaucer could find life so 
simple,” 

That is the subject of the book; an extremely readable, 
stimulating book, priced and praised, in my opinion, ‘a little 
too highly. Mr. Chesterton is not.** primarily concerned with 
the fact that Chaucer was a poet.” 

GxorGE RYLANDs. 


° . 
Germany in the Hitler Age 
Germany—Fascist or Soviet? By H. R. Knickerbocker. 
(Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.) 
Mr. KNICKERBOCKER has just the right qualifications to tell 
the world about Germany. He has lived there for the best 
part of seven years ; he has an observant eye and a mind free 
from prejudice ; and, as we know, can also boast first-hand 
acquaintance with Soviet Russia. The latter is almost indis- 
pensable for a true appreciation both of German distress and 
of many of the new tendencies and lines of thought. _ And 
since there is a widespread apprehension, which large numbers 
of Germans share, lest the country may shortly ‘* go Com- 
munist,”’ it is good to have Mr. Knickerbocker’s conclusion, 
confirming my own, that there is not the slightest prospect of 
a Communist Germany in the immediate future. . The condi- 
tions postulated by Lenin, for one thing, do not obtain; 
neither has the Government ceased to govern; nor do a 
majority of the people want Communism. And, moreover, 
the German Communist party has virtually no arms, no 
money, no leaders and no revolutionary élan; nor, be it said, 
can it count on support just now from Soviet Russia. 

The author puts the position in a nutshell, on the other 
hand, when he observes that this is the age of Hitler, whether 
the National-Saecialists come into power or not. The Briining 
Government, as we have seen, is compelled by the pressure of 
opinion and of circumstances to steer in the direction pointed 
by the Nazi party. Nor is there any need to get panicky 
about a Nazi Government. Herr Klagges, in Brunswick, the 
only National-Socialist Minister in office, has done no more 
than carry out the Briining decrees rather more drastically 
than Ministers from other parties. 

By way of showing that this resurgent, defiant Nationalism 
was in the very nature of things, Mr. Knickerbocker bids us 
consider such a drab thing.as-the birth-rate. He points out 
that there are to-day more than thirteen and a half million 
Germans over twenty (i.e., old enough to vote) but under 
thirty-two, and so too young to have taken part in the War. 
Is it conceivabie that these young people should own any res- 
ponsibility for the War or the “ Peace’’? In another thirteen 
years, he remarks, they will constitute half the population. 
Against this simple fact does not the official policy of the 
Powers vis-a-vis Germany—which might be translated, * be 
a good child and Vil give you a lollipop **—appear simply 
silly ? The generation-question arises, of course, in eyery 
country, but nowhere is it so striking and so fundamental as 
in present-day Germany. Yet the old men who frame policy 
seem entirely to ignore it and then express mild surprise or 
indignation at the rise of Hitlerism. 

With regard to “ Reparations,’ Mr. WKnickerbocker gets 
down toa bedrock. Thus, where most people, mesmerized 
by the country’s potential energy and—-even now —commer- 
cial strength, profess to think that the Germans can, after a 
time, pay Reparations their contribution to *‘ world- 
recovery,” this book places the matter in its true light. One 
and all, rich and poor, Germans have conyinced themselves 
that their present distress, which is appalling, is due to * the 
enemy's exaction of tribute,” and that they cannot and never 
will be able to pay. It is this psychic inhibition which is 


m 


decisive, though economists demonstrate ever go 


“ oer © Mathe. 
matically to the contrary. Their judgement is cope 
excusable, but when—oh, when—will a race of statesmen big 


that accords to the psychological factors of problems their 
primary importance ? The German attitude 

“has as little to do with malice as the assertion of a ini 
choliac that he cannot get out, of his bed, though the alj “a 
may establish that the patient’s muscles are sound ag ; 
athlete's. For the physician the important thing to establish ; 
whether or not the patient genuinely believes in his inability,” 
Anyone who has, like Mr. Knickerbocker, spoken with Gey. ' 
mans of every class, rank and complexion knows that this is 
established. Actually, of course, as he says, the smoke-sereen 
of * Reparations ” only conceals the real issue which jig the 
maintenance or drastic modification of the Treaty of Ver. 
sailles. There is, too, no doubt about the inhibition, especially 
if we remember the author’s birth-rate figures. 

The book is really a collection of articles written for The New 
York Evening Post, and its unending stream of statistics— 
“four billion dollars is the total American stake in (er. 
many,” &c.—makes it often tiresome reading for an English. 
man. It is not our way to lisp in numbers. But it contains 
revealing flash-lights, the Wedding (Communist) quarter in 
Berlin, a Nazi soup-kitchen and other centres of German unem. 
ployment—* the ration available . . . . is enough to live upon 
in the sense that it might take ten years to die on it *—and, 
at the other extreme, the big Zeiss and Leuna works with their 
novel forms of industrial organization. Interviews with 
Hitler, Oswald Spengler and prominent industrialists complete 
a workmanlike piece of reportage. . 
W. Horsrari Carrer, 


The Great Captain 


Marlborough. By Sir John Fortescue. 
* [ went to wait on my Lord Treasurer,” so John Evelyn 

records in his Diary on February 9th, 1705, ‘‘ where was the 

victorious Duke of Marlborough, who came to me and tooke 

me by the hand with extraordinary familiarity and civility, as 

formerly he was us’d to do, without any alteration of his good 

nature. He had a most rich George in a sardonyx set with 

diamonds of very greate value; for the rest, very plain. | 

had not seen him for some yeares, and believ’d he might have 

forgotten me.” That is a portrait of Marlborough, by a con- 

temporary hand, at the height of his greatness. It is a charae- 

teristic sketch of the most picturesque figure in English history. 

The great Duke was not as other men; there was an air of 

magnificence about him that set him apart from his fellows. 

His grand manner was not for grand occasions only ; it was 

part of himself. Even on his campaigns he is a resplendent 

figure; he was never, Sir John Fortescue tells us, “ seen 

abroad without the great wig which had replaced the long 
curls of his youth, gold-laced hat, and scarlet gold-laced coat 
crossed by the blue ribbon of the Garter.’’ Yet his splendour 
was never divorced from an essential simplicity. He was too 
great a man to be otherwise than simple and direct in his 
dealings with others. The “ familiarity and civility ” with 
which he greeted. Evelyn marked his demeanour in all cir- 
cumstances and in all companies. To men of every rank and 
station, to Princes and Electors, to his colleagues and subor- 
dinates, to the very soldiers in the trenches, he displayed the 
same irresistible qualities ; to all alike he bore himself with the 
same high courtesy, the same unruffled temper, the same com- 
pelling resolution. 

Is it true that there was one exception to the rule? Are 
we to believe that the master of himself and of mankind 
quailed before his imperious wife—‘* the one human being,” 
to quote Macaulay’s dithyrambic periods, ** who was able to 
mislead that far-sighted and sure-footed judgement, who was 
fervently loved by that cold heart, and who was servilely 
feared by that intrepid spirit ?”? We are on doubtful ground 
here. Sir John Fortescue will have none of the legend that 
Marlborough was “* hen-pecked,” and one can but sympathize 
with his repudiation of the phrase. Not such is the language 
befitting the victor of Blenheim and Malplaquet. None the 
less it contains a grain of truth, There were times when the 
Duke carried conjugal deference too far, and when _ the 
influence of a shrewish woman led him into courses from 
which his public reputation suffered. 


(Peter Davies. 5s.) 
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il 


ithe. sir John Fortescue’ 
nies of eminent men, 


s book is one of a series of short bio- 
a strange medley in which Julius 


hi naan jostled by Lenin, and Mozart rubs shoulders: with 
theip ne and St. Paul. Marlborough was first and foremost a 
Akbar - commander, and it is with his military exploits that 
elan, ca biographer is mainly eoncerned, ‘The narrative of 
ienist se famous ‘campaigns is sath as one woul expect aren so 
ih Mn ,ccomplished a military historian. Clear _and coneise in 
. . style and necessarily compressed in matter, it gives none the 
wa el picture. ‘* The Duke .... bad a way of pre- 
Ger. wre himself before his enemies a day earlier than he was 
his ig _ for - that was one secret (though there were others) 
aye. re astonishing series of victories in the field. If anyone 
te pe ‘like little Peterkin, what good came of it all at last, Sir 
Ver. , | Fortescue has his answer ready. ‘ If there had been no 
‘ally S maeeials” he says, “ England would have sunk into a 
v pet province of France, and the United States would have 
Wt neen French not English. . . . . There would have been no 
on England as we know it, and no British Empire.” That may 
lish. he an arguable ee ” vag? a penne oe gaia 
tains subjunctive, faacinating as 2 "3 yo a _ a May ‘en 
"4 doubted whether — + s ; ” oO si a ee = “ quite 
es wich simple terms. Marlborough’s campaigns wert nt ome 
1pon act perhaps not more than a scene—in @ long-drawn-out 
ond tragedy which held the stage of Europe for centuries. The 
hein ene was & brilliant one, but its effect upon the general action 
ah of the play can easily be exaggerated. Many years were to 
ete pass, years of struggle and bloodshed and agony, before the 
final curtain was rung down —-if indeed it is yet rung down-—- 
R, upon that strange and terrible drania. 
Of Marlborough’s adventures in domestic politics Sir John 
» has Jess to say; and, indeed, these were fields in which his 
hero played a much less heroic part. His political conduct 
has been the object of fierce attack in many quarters. Much, 
no doubt, must be discounted. We need not take too seriously 
ya ; Thackeray's hysterical apostrophe to “ the greatest warrior of 
- all times; he who betrayed King William-—betrayed King 
ye James IL betrayed Queen Anne— betrayed England to the 
ie: French, the Elector to the Pretender, the Pretender to the 
po Klector.” Thackeray enjoyed writing like that: it was 
7 pretty Fanny's way. Nevertheless, there are incidents in 
: Marlborough’s career—-the desertion of King James, for 
a example--which his most whole-hearted admirers find it 
difficult to explain away. Behind all his actions, even the 
ac , s t , 
more questionable of them, Sir John Fortescue discerns a 
7 higher patriotism as the guiding . and inspiring motive. In 
me this view, if with some qualification, we may be content to 
’ acquiesce. Above all things the Duke was a great Englishman’; 
ras : é Ree : 
: to that title his claim is beyond dispute, and on that firm 
“ foundation his fame may rest secure against the assaults of 
en . © 
time, J. K. S. 
ng 
at 4 
ur The Far Eastern Scene 
00 7 Russia and the Soviet Union in the Far East. By Victor A. 
us Yakhontoff. (Allen and Unwin. 18s.) ‘ 
th Tus is in more than one respect a noteworthy book. It is the 
ai first work of historical research by a former Tsarist official, 
id living abroad and owning no allegiance to Marxist doctrines, 
ei which has been assisted by the Sovict authorities to the extent 
he of placing at the author’s disposal unpublished material 
ie from their archives. M. Yakhontoff, like all competent. his- 
a torians, roundly condemns Russian policy in the Far Kast 
during the last years of the Tsarist régime : and he writes with 
re sympathy of the Communist movement in China. But he 
d displays no parti pris in his handling of facts, and does not 
2 attempt to make history the handmaid of Marwist, or any 
0 other, propaganda. 
a M. Yakhontoff has another qualification. Many Russians 
y have claimed that the geographical situation of their country, 
d on the confines of Europe and Asia particularly, entitles them 
t to interpret the Kast and the West to each other. The events 
| of the last fifteen years, by removing Russia from the orbit 
| of the great European Powers, have emphasized her unique 





€ 

€ 

€ f position vis-a-vis the Far East. M. Yakhontoft exercises an 
C independence of thought of which Anglo-Saxon writers on 
ef the subject are rarely capable. He can, for instance, under- 
1 stand and share Japanese bewilderment at an American policy 


which loudly demands the * open door” in China, but thinks 


the Monroe Doctrine and stringent immigration laws good 
enough for the American continent. And he quotes with 
effect the somewhat naive recommendation of an -English 
professor of economics that the European races should solve 
the problem of over-population by migration to America, 
Africa and Australasia, and the Asiatic races by migration to 
other parts of Asia. The slogan * Asia (with reservations) 
for the Asiaties and the World for the Europeans ” is one whieh, 
consciously or unconsciously, lies at the root of nearly every- 
thing that is written in Europe on the Far Eastern question. 

After a full introductory section on * Old Russia and the 
Far East,” M. Yakhontoff comes to the post-War peried ; and 
the most interesting chapters in his book are perhaps those in 
which he discusses the progress of Communism in China. The 
Russian specific does not, he admits, entirely meet Chinese 
requirements, Sun-Yat-Sen, and after him the Kuomin- 
tang, bluntly rejected the panacea of class-warfare, which has 
not indeed much meaning when applied to Chinese condi- 
tions. In Europe, Bolshevism has been associated with «a 
‘reaction against Nationalism. In China, conditions are nearer 
those prevailing in Europe more than a hundred years ago. 
when Revolution and Nationalism were the twin bugbears of 
conservatism. The period of the organization of Chinese 
Communism under the expert guidance of Borodin and his 
coadjutors came to an abrupt end in the reaction of 1927 ; 
for the Chinese appear to have as keen a dislike of foreign 
revolutionaries as of foreign capitalists. The seeds sown were 
none the less fruitful. The Chinese Communist Party as # 
centralized organization has remaimed almost ludicrously 
weak. But M. Yakhontoff’s estimate that “early in 1930 
... at least 30,000,000 of China’s population of 400,000,000 
were living under regional communistic régimes,” though it 
may startle most English readers, will not be found exag- 
gerated by those most familiar with the present-day situation 
in China. The degree of organization achieved by thesé local 
régimes, and the extent to which their precept and practice 
correspond to the Soviet pattern of Communism, are points 
on which unfortunately practically no evidence is available. 

It is on the whole a good thing that the present work was 
completed before the recent occurrences in Manchuria and at 
Shanghai. ‘The author has not been distracted by such imme- 
diate, though less fundamental, issues as that of Japan’s 
obligations under the Covenant of the League or the Kellogg 
Pact ; but he presents us with an excellent sketch of the back- 
ground against which the Sino-Japanese drama is being 
enacted. M. Yakhontoff's book broadens out from a study 
of Russia’s position in the Far East into a review of the whole 
Far Eastern question. He says quite enough to demonstrate 


the consistency and tenacity of Japanese policy, and even to 
not 


show that Japanese tactics have varied perceptibly 
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during the past thirty years. At various dates between the 
declaration of Korean “independence” in 1895 and the 
formal annexation of Korea by Japan in 1910, Japan gave the 
most explicit pledges of her innocence of any territorial 
ambitions in that country ; and there seems no reason to doubt 
that the same. pledges given during the last six months in 
regard to Manchuria will be crowned by the same consumma- 
tion. On the other hand, occasional Japanese encroachments 
on the mainland of China proper have always in the long run 
been abandoned in deference to pressure from the Powers ; 
and this precedent seems likely to be followed in the case of 
the present occupation of Shanghai. But these questions are 
unsuitable for discussion within the limits of a review. Enough 
has been said to show both the wide scope and the topical 
interest of M. Yakhontoff’s able work. 


The Heavenly Dog 


Men and Memories. By Sir William Rothenstein. Vol. II. 
382 pp. 48 illustrations. (Faber and Faber. 21s.) 
Tue Heavenly Dog was the private title given to the author of 
those recollections by his super-exquisite correspondents, the 
**Michael Fields.’ The Heavenly Lion (which may be 
mistaken for a dog) guards the Chinese Heaven. Sir William 
Rothenstein, if he is not the official guardian of any paradise, 
would be a very useful watchdog for St. Peter when the 
eminent of his time come up for discrimination. A bark or 
a wag of the tail from him would be significant ; for he has 
known nearly all of them and judged them shrewdly. What 
is more, he has been to an unusual degree a liaison agent 
between artists and writers and thinkers, belonging himself 
to each of those camps, in which so many of our great are 
glumly isolated. With his lithographic chalk in hand he 
had a ready password to their company, and with his 
sympathetic intelligence, affectionate nature and _ witty 
tongue keys to intimacy as well. To befriend the young, 
to cheer and honour the old, has been his habit. With all 
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—. 
these “ contacts,” as the Americans put it, he has 
field for reminiscence. & Tic 
This second volume carries the story from 1999 to 
when the author was appointed Director at the Royal 10) 
of Art by his friend from Paris days, Sir Herbert Fisher 
Minister for Education. In the interval he had ap 
only a draughtsman and painter, but likewise a farmer * 
builder at Far Oakridge in the Cotswolds, a war artist ico 
Western Front, founder of an Indian Society and eae 
India, lecturer in America, Professor of Civies at Sheffin 
He had been to Italy, and repeatedly to France, had cone 
Germany also, won the liking of little old Menzel, shorter u 
stature even than himself, and dared to draw him, the martin 
of drawing. Einstein was another sitter, and an incident ¢ 
the sitting will serve as well as any to give a taste of 4), 
book’s quality : ’ 
** During one of the sittings a solemn stranger looking, I though; 
like an old tortoise, sat listening to Einstein, who, so far ag J Poa 
understand, was putting forward tentative theories, his ex shen 
face radiant, as he expounded his ideas. From time to time “es 
stranger shook his heavy head, whereupon FEinstein peteed 
reflected, and then started another train of thought. When I wa, 
leaving, the presence of a third party was explained. ‘ Ho jg = 
mathematician,’ said Einstein, ‘who examines problems which | 


put before him, and checks their validity. You see, I am jo: 
myself a very good mathematician !’ ” 


Mr. J. W. N. Sullivan has been telling us that he haj 
great difficulty in understanding, at school, what Algeljy 
was about. ‘Truly the mathematical-physical is a puzzle t) 
the outsider. Here is an example of another kind, Ty 
wit speaks : 

‘** Picasso, that sad aesthetic rake, spends each week-end with , 
different style; and how many young foreigners, who envy hiy 
his gallantry, he has debauched by his example! I sometime 
wish certain English painters would be a little naughtier after }j 
fashion—more true to Mary Anne and more faithless 4 
Cézanne. Their bourgeois fidelity to this last becomes tedioys 
Our originals all paint alike.” 

And the sage, against our stylistic birth-controllers ; 


“As the youth with the maid does not think of the miracle oj 
child-birth that may ensue, nor even of the beauty of the mai 
he clasps to him, but surrenders himself that he may unite, bod 
and spirit, so the artist is oblivious of the final picture, and lose 
himself in active union with the object of his desire. This is thy 
value of the work of art—it is the supreme surrender of self ani 
at the same time an act of masculine virility. ... The trutl 
between man and woman is known only to the two concerned, but 
is yet the occasion of infinite surmise by outsiders; so only th 
artist knows what ecstasy, what agony, possessed him when |i 
knew, simple and significant word, his subject.” 

And here is one of various fine things quoted, from talk 
or letters : 

“‘T asked Hauptman, as we sat pledging one another in Germa 
champagne, or maybe in Mai-bowle, what I could do in retum 
for his noble hospitality, he replied: ‘ Lieber freund, a man mui 
be as generous in what he takes as in what he gives.’ ” 

The author of this book has given generously. Ther 
would be much to discuss in an ampler review ; but the 
business and pleasure of the critic, here and now, is ty 
commend, D. S. MacCoui. 


Mendel and Edison 


Thomas A. Edison. By F. Trevelyan Miller. (Stanley Paul. 1is 
Life of Mendel. By Hugo Iltis. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. td. 
Ir would be hard to find two men of science whose live 
differed more widely than those of Mendel and Edison. The 
** wizard of Menlo Park ”’ spent his life in the limelight, and 
did not despise self-advertisement. But we can_ hardly 
swallow the assurance that he spoke into the newly invented 
phonograph a message to the British people, beginning 
** In the name of Edison, to whose rare genius, incomparable 
patience, and indefatigable industry I owe my being, I greet 
you.” We are all of us some kind of fool, as a still greate 
American was fond of saying, but Edison surely was not thal 
kind of fool. 

So much has been written about Edison that Dr. Miller has 
been able to add little new to our knowledge of the man and 
his work, He has, however, reprinted the single extant cop} 
of the newspaper which young Edison printed on the train a 
the age of fifteen. It is quite an interesting document, espe 
cially in the praise conferred on a certain porter who kept 
his station clean single-handed——* at others stations whet 
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British Provident Association 
Scheme to Help Middle-Class People 
in times of serious illness 


HOW YOU CAN MAKE SURE WITHIN YOUR 
MEANS OF THE BEST MEDICAL ATTENTION 
WITH COMFORT AND PRIVACY SHOULD 








Now the British 
Provident Associa- 
tion offers you the opportunity of 
spreading the cost of sickness over the 
years of health, when you can most 
easily afford it. This Association exists 
solely to solve the “hospital problem” of 
people of moderate means wherever they 
may live. It can make no profit, and any 
surplus must be used for the benefit of 
subscribers. This is what you can obtain 
for yourself and family, and what it costs. 
For one capital payment of £10 (which 
may be paid in instalments) you can 
obtain for yourself and your family 
first call upon a properly equipped 
private bed with the best procurable 
medical attention and nursing—all for 
a very reasonable charge. The associa- 
tion has secured a call on a number of 
private beds in existing hospitals and as 
contributions are received, new ac- 
commodation will be provided in the 
localities best suited to the needs of 
contributors. 

By becoming a yearly subscriber, you 
can obtain a substantial contribution 











A Letter from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


As President of King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, I have had the 
opportunity of following closely the development of the proposals of the British 
Provident Association. They are designed to meet the needs of those who now 
find it difficult to get treatment of serious illness at a price within their means. 
I believe the co-operative method of the Association to be the right one, and I 
shall watch the progress of the Association with great sympathy and interest. 


(Signed) EDWARD P. 


ILLNESS BEFALL YOU OR YOUR FAMILY 


towards the cost of a stay in hospital 
or other institution, help with con- 
sultant’s fee, and provision which will 
cover surgeon’s fee, even for operations 
of the most serious nature. 

The two schemes can be taken either 
separately or together, but together they 
provide a solution to your “ hospital 
problem” which will safeguard you as 
thoroughly as possible. 

The cost of the yearly subscription is 
very moderate. The British Provident 
Association provides a wide range of 
subscriptions to suit varying incomes, 
so that you can select the one best 
adapted to your means and your needs. 
The lowest yearly subscription for a 
single man or woman is £1 1s., and the 
highest, £2 16s., which would cover even 
a surgeon’s fee of £100. A married man 
may obtain the same advantages for him- 
self, wife, and two children (or any three 
dependents) for £7 12s. per annum. 

A Prospectus giving full details of the 
Scheme and how to enrol will be sent to 
you free if you post the form below, 
or write to the Association. 


St. Fames’s Palace, S.W. 











THE BRITISH 
PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 


FOR HOSPITAL AND ADDITIONAL SERVICES (INCORPORATED) 
30, LANCASTER GATE, W.2. 


REQUEST for PROSPECTUS 


To the Director, BRITISH PROVIDENT 
ASSOCIATION, 30, Lancaster Gate, London, W.2. 


Please send me, free of cost, Prospectus giving 
full details of your new scheme and how to enrol. 


CGN. bea ee tee suamain 
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IN THIS FORM TO-DAY 
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there is two porters things are visa a versa.” -Dr. Miller also 
prints the famous examination papers which Edison set, in 
the last two years of his life, ‘* to stimulate the interest of the 
youth of America in mental development.” The “ general 
intelligence test ” is well worth study for the light thrown on 
Edison’s own outlook upon life. He must have enjoyed 
asking his examinees to state what they would do after per- 
forming an experiment ten times unsuccessfully, to put a price 
‘in dollars and cents ’’ on the secret of a new poison gas, or 
to write down the name of any boy at their school whom they 
considered their superior in intelligence and character. We 
may say of Dr. Miller's work in his own words, ‘* the data he 
gathered at this time was in itself astounding.” 

Gregor Mendel came near earning the Roman commenda- 
tion, Bene vivit qui bene latuit. Dr. Hugo Ttis must have had 
great difficulty in producing anything that could fairly be 
called a biography. It may be asked whether the work was 
worth the effort. But when we all talk so glibly of Mendelism 
and the Mendelian theory we ought to know something more 
of the investigator himself than has hitherto been available 
to the English reader. It is certainly gratifying to know on 
the best authority that, although Mendel is a common dialec- 
tical form of Emanuel, the Prelate of Altbriinn was not a Jew 
~-any more than Crummles was a Prussian. It is impossible 
to understand how these things get into the papers. Dr. Iltis 
tells us that Mendel, like Pasteur, came of many generations 
of peasant ancestry. He was one of those sons of the cottage 
who, in Germany as in Scotland, educated themselves in 
winter with the money carned by field labour in summer. 
The tough endurance of the stock from which he sprang was 
shown not only by the patience with which he worked out the 
botanical experiments that have given him fame, but by the 
stubborn tenacity with which he waged unending war against 
the income-tax authorities who tried to overcharge his monas- 
tery. Dr. THis has told us everything that can be told about 
Mendel’s life and personality; it does not amount to much, 
but somehow it makes an interesting book, combined as it 
is with a full account of the curious blend of botany and 
algebra which gave Mendel his high place in the history of 
The book is admirably translated by Dr. and 
Mrs. Paul, in whose version it reads like an original, 


biology. 


The Irish Free State 


irish Free State Official Handbook. (Benn. 15s.) 


No doubt this authoritative book will find a place on the office 
shelf beside departmental publications, compilations of 
statistics and squat books of reference. Actually. like every- 
thing else Irish, this official handbook has elements of surprise. 
It is, in fact quite unlike the usual official production. It was 
prepared by the late Government of the Irish Free State 
under the direction of the Minister for Industry and Commerce 
to mark the first decade of self-rule, but one would never 
suspect from these temperate and balanced pages that political 
storm clouds were already looming ahead. Furthermore, to 
explain these ten years of hard-won progress and internal 
security, the Editorial Committee has thought it necessary to 
unroll for us the entire cultural and historical background of the 
nation. The result is that even such a subject as agriculture 
is lightened by delightful glimpses of the past. We learn, for 
instance, from the ancient epic, dn Tcin Bo Cualgne (The 
Cattle Raid of Cooley) that breeding to type was known in 
remote times. Hornless breeds of cattle were selected. The 
irish wolf-hound, the Irish blue terrier were valued for their 
distinctive breeding before the advent of Christianity. <A 
little later there was even a Continental trade in wolf-hounds. 
frish horses are, of course, famous, and it is interesting to learn 
that as early as the ninth century the Connemara pony was 
referred to as a distinct breed. An article on Fisheries appeals 
as much to anglers as to statisticians. A form of fishing which is 
almost peculiar to Ireland is ‘‘dapping~’ with the natural 
May-fly during May and June. The fortunate sportsman 
drifts along in a boat on the Midland lakes, using a long, 
light rod, a light silk * blow-line * with a natural fly as bait. 
Of particular interest is Mr. Robert Lynd’s article on Anglo- 
irish Literature, in which he traces the growth of Irish imagina- 
tion in English. Among other articles by experts are a series 
en Folk Lore and Gaelic Literature, showing the tenacity of 


<< 
— 


tradition and the impulse which has led to the official rey} 
of the native language. Lastly, one may note Mr. Steph 
Gwynn’s article on the lure of Irish lakes and hills, 

But the chief surprise of the book is the great number of 
illustrations from special paintings, drawings and etchin, 
The book, in fact, has been a boon to Irish art. For mai 
number of young Irish artists have gone through the Po, 
with a roving commission, and they have discovered ten 
unexpected glimpses of beauty—the light on western lak 
the charm of old towns seen afresh. One enthusiastic yo 
painter lay in wait all night for the dawn-ray, which js said by 
the folk to penetrate the carven entrance of a pre-historic 
tumulus beside the River Boyne—but the morning was wet | 
Many will be glad to see work by such artists as Mr. John 
KXeating and Mr. Paul Henry. They will be glad, too, to 
discover the fine work of Mr. Sean O'Sullivan, Mr. Mauricg 
McGonigal and Mr. Harry Kernoff, 


Simple Simon Met a Pieman 


Prose of Persuasion. Collected by 


Richards. 10s. 6d.) 


Thomas C. Steel, (Grant 
Tais anthology of advertisements has the puzzling air of q 
wolf in sheep's clothing. Mr. Steel, in his Introductory Note, 
sways us somewhat towards a happy acceptance of the book 
as proud but honest mutton: here the copywriter will find 
exemplary specimens of his craft. But Mrs. Mitchison in her 
frolicsome Foreword points delightedly to the wolf. Our 
misgiving becomes indignant alarm when we learn that we are 
dealing with * lovely miniature works of art,” culled from the 
newspapers and anthologized under the headings Baby, 
Beer and Whisky, Aeroplanes, Tobacco, Home. The pub- 
lishers play with this plausible idea of Art for Sales’ Sake, but 
mention, more accurately, “the beauty of brevity” and 
* certain aspects of the commercial movement of the age.” 

Prose of Persuasion has its peculiar interest, and some of 
these publicity-paeans are splendid in their kind. Yet it is 
difficult to know for whom the book is intended. Copywriters 
may not resent its price. But to ask us to admire these subtle 
sleeve-plucking compositions on aceount of some fancied 
relation to fine prose is a vanity symptomatic of an indus- 
trialized world. Admittedly it would not be a simple matter 
to show in what way some of the less pretentious pieces in this 
collection are different from prose of genuine value. It would 
savour of obtuseness or dilettantism to assess them on their 
merits as prose, not prose of persuasion, because the object of 
all of them is of another kind. Shakespeare's plays, as Mrs. 
Mitchison reminds us, were written for money: but if money 
had never been invented we should still have Shakespeare's 
plays to read, and we should lack the compositions of the 
vocal but not particularly glorious Miltons of Mr. Steel’s 
little book. Furthermore, Hamlet may have filled the purse 
of Shakespeare’s manager, but it was not written with the 
prinary object of making money for somebody else. 

In fact, it would be just as pedantic to compare the style of 
Mr. T. O. Beechcroft with that of Gerard Manley Hopkins, or 
even the effervescence of one bright, imitative advertiser 
to the wit of Mr. A. P. Herbert's Topsy and Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh’s vile-bodied Youth, as it would be vigorously to 
censure a business-letter for faults in the pattern of its prose. 
For it is not on the fact that estimable copywriters such as the 
late William Haslam Mills are trying to sell something or on 
whether the merchandise they advocate is good or bad, that 
praise or blame of this anthology should rest, but on whether 
they succeed in their object—of persuading people to buy. 
And that statistics could tell better than any one person. 
Again, George Gershwin and Peter Arno may delight both you 
and me, but if we seriously compare their art with that ol 
Beethoven and Velasquez we find ourselves at once in Mrs, 
Mitchison’s boat. And there can be little doubt that the 
craft of modern advertisement, good as it is, has less aesthetic 
significance than Gershwin’s tunes or Arno’s drawings. Of 
the advertisements themselves, several are excellent, som: 
are untruthful (none the worse for that), a few excessivel) 
vulgar, the majority bathetic. Yet their selection has been 
well made; it was sensible, for instance, to give various 
examples of the same writer on the same subject. 

J. H. P. M. 
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HL V. MORTON’s 


brilliant travel book 


IN SEARCH OF 
IRELAND 


7s. Od. net 


Illustrated. 
“More readable than a novel; fuller of 
incident, sentiment, variety of scene and 
character; and its wit, poetry and reality 
give greater enjoyment.” 
—British Weekly. 
Other books by H. V. MORTON 


IN SEARCH OF SCOTLAND 
IN SEARCH OF ENGLAND 
THE CALL OF ENGLAND 
THE HEART OF LONDON 


The sales of these delightful books now 
exceed 300,000 copies 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 








36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2 





cme APPCATINE Gt A UCT Vem 
opportune moment” 


THE MYSTERIOUS 


COMET 


The origin, building up and destruction 
of worlds by means of cometary contacts 


ty COMYNS BEAUMONT 


Opening up as it does a vast new field of thought, 
this work will be much discussed in scientific circles. 


Demy 8vo. 288 pp. Fully Illustrated. 1Os. Gd. net. 


THE EXTENSION OF CONSCIOUSNESS 
by C. W. Oliver, B.A., B.Sc. 16/- 


THE LOST KEYS OF FREEMASONRY 
or THE SECRET OF HIRAM ABIFF 
With Foreword by Reynold E. Blight. 33°. 











by Manly P. Hall. 
Iilustrated by J. Augustus Knapp, 32°. 


OTHER-WORLD STUFF 

Charles J. Whitby, B.A., M.D. (Cantab). 7,6 
A Challenge to the dictum of Hegel, that philosophy has nothing to do 
with g.* 


* other-world stuff 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Grace Adams, Ph.D. 
game Paternoster Row RIDER & CO. Lboido yz: 








OR SUPERSTITION ? 
7/6 
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ROYAL EMPIRE 


| “A model of what such a memoir should be.’- 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


‘,.. an accurate and conscientious yet lively piece of work.” 
. By virtue of superior judgment and honesty his work is unlikely to be improved on.” 
—J. C. Sgurre in The Sunday Tinies. 


@ G. M. TREVELYAN SIR GEORGE OTTO 


SOCIETY IMPERIAL STUDIES 


12s. 6d. net 


EK. E. Kecrerr in The Speciator. 
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Ht J. CRUMP 


A. G. SCHOLES 


A Study 














TREVELYAN. A Memoir 12s. 6d. net 
Desmonp MacCartuy in the Sunday Ties. 

THE NEW TWILIGHT OF 

THE GODS. Is. net 
colonial Admiralty Jurisdiction in 

the Seventeenth Century. 9s. net 
Education for Empire Settlement : 

7s. 6d. net 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Stronec. 


Memoirs of Other Fronts. Anonymous. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 

The Life and Adventures of Aloysius O’Callaghan. By T. 
Washington Metealfe. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Barbaloot. By Daphne Muir. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

The Maiden. By Myrtle Johnston. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

The Bright Temptation. By Austin Clarke. (Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d.) 


THERE are novels which refuse to let the average reader judge 
them simply as works of art. From. their first pages, they 
touch his beliefs and prejudices, tempting him to regard 
them as a challenge to his way of thinking. Many of D. H. 
Lawrence’s novels had this controversial quality, and Memoirs 
of Other Fronts has it in high degree. How the average reader 
receives this story will depend largely upon his view of sexual 
ethics, of conscientious objectors in time of war, and of the 
degree to which certain physical processes may be mentioned 
in public. It is possible that to him Olivia will seem pre- 
cisely what the narrator on one occasion called her, the 
affair between Erika and Béhar just an affair between a 
stupid woman and a brute, and the narrator’s prison experi- 
ences little more than he deserved. I shall differ, but that 
is beside the mark ; for none of these points have any bearing 
upon the merits of the book as literature, with which we are 
alone concerned. ‘ To our left, the Eiffel Tower rose lightly 
with one enormous stride”: when a phrase like that occurs 
at the beginning of a book, the book is going to be worth 
reading. I have read every word of Memoirs of Other Fronts, 
some of it more than once, and it seems to me both admirable 
and true. It is not a book for the amateur either of literature 
or of life. It is the work of a strong mind, sensitive to suffering, 
hating to be set apart from the majority of his fellows, and 
detesting cruelty. The prison chapters are magnificent. 
The forcible feeding and death of Béhar should give pause 
even to the most diehard school of thinker. The book goes 
into my bookshelf; and I do not keep many. 

The next three books have all a smack of swashbuckling 
and of the sea. The Life and Adventures of Aloysius O° Calla- 
ghan is the sort of book which publishers describe, about 
Christmas time, as “ for boys of all ages.” Aloysius himself 
is an improbable blend of Humphrey Clinker, Robinson 
Crusoe, and Andrew Carnegie. He began life as a_ stable 
boy in Ireland, took to sea, was ship-wrecked, and watched 
the only other survivor cooked and eaten by cannibals. 
This episode makes lively reading. Later he joined a Dime 
Museum of freaks as Crusoe O’Callaghan, found gold in Robson 
City, became a pugilist, helped Santa Anna to weather various 
revolutions, and ended up as its Big Noise, the millionaire 
proprietor of an exclusive line of Pickled Peaches. He was 
bold as brass (and, of course, true as steel), and was so pic- 
turesque in his speech that Mr. Washington Metcalfe has been 
constrained to let him relate about every other paragraph of 
the book in his own words. 

Miss Muir has had the excellent idea of treating a pirate 
story from the point of view of a modern psychological novelist. 
i am not sure that she has entirely succeeded, since the 
ideal proportion of blood and thunder, always a nice mixture 
to determine, will vary greatly with the individual reader. 
Personally, I feel that a little more blood and thunder, a 
little more dialogue, and a little less analysis, would have 
improved her story. It concerns the decline of Barbaloot, 
a seventeenth-century Dutch pirate. Confident and happy 
in the prowess of his new ship, the * Wolf, he captures a 
Spanish ship, the ‘San Cristobal.” On board is a woman, 
Eugenia, and her little daughter, Marina. Woe to the pirate 
who falls in love! In this case, he falls into disgrace as well, 
degenerates, and takes to drink. He goes to live in Holland, 
and is joined by Marina, who has had a hand-to-mouth 
childhood in Alderney. A Jew tries to murder him, and 
assaults Marina. She, being a young lady of spirit, stabs 
the Jew, leaves Barbaloot, and elopes with a lover whom 
she does not love. Miss Muir writes well, and her analysis 
of character is skilfully done. My only complaint is that, 
for me, the proportion of analysis to action seems excessive. 

The Maiden is another tale of the sea, It opens admirably, 

** Apron Jack,’ said the man with the broken nose, * is a 
good woman.’ ” 


ai x ; 

To find out precisely what he meant, and what 4 
Jack had to do with Maria Kuntzen or The Maiden 
must read to the end of Miss Johnston’s exciting , iy 
Maria was only happy when she wore a man’s dungaree, 
and prowled about the quays of San Francisco, While the 
was still in her teens, she sailed as mate on her father’s gh: 
She was not much given to talking: on another yoyag, 
she let the captain drown, and never said a word. She ke} 
herself to herself, and her fellow-voyagers looked askange 
at her red hair, her square pale face, and the great scar that 
ran down her cheek. If they had known her sex, they would 
have looked more askance still, but that secret was k 
from all but her family. She went through a mutiny On the 
‘Seagull,’ and emerged from it full Captain Kuntzen. She knew 
love and hatred. The end of the book, ingenious, if unlikely, it 
would not be fair to give away. A good, vivid, vigorous tale 

The Bright Temptation is a very unusual piece of work. 
Ostensibly an idyllic romance of Ireland in the days of the 
Seven Churches, it is in essence a light and delicate satire 
upon the Irish fear of sex. The picture of Torbach, the 
illuminator, busy over a marvellous design in the great 
monastic school of Cluanmore, is a happy image for a book 
illuminated so richly by its author’s delight in words, Aidan, 
a young student, snatched away from the school by an accident, 
falls into the hands of three brawling warriors, and is rescued, 
as he thinks, by a miracle. The hand that loosed his bonds 
and the sweet voice that whispered in his ear turn out to 
belong to Ethna, a lovely girl of his own age. The tyo 
hide together in the woods, sleep in the cromlech wher 
Diarmuid and Grania slept, and learn to love one another, 
Before the lesson is complete, Aidan is torn away, to undergo 
fearful adventures and be admonished by a saint before he 
ean find his beloved once again. Mr. Clarke fills his book 
with coloured words. At one time they pour out like a 
waterfall in bright sunlight, at another they roar boisterously, 
at another they are quiet and at peace. There is some 
really lovely writing in these pages. Here is a_ boisterous 
sample. The fat bursar of Cluanmore, loaded with plate, 
has got stuck in a stairway : 

* At a word from the Abbot, the clerks were called down again, 
but the schoolmen were already discussing the dilemma—to pull 
Coleanon out or to push him in was to endanger the precious vessel 
and ornaments. They argued the problem, they advanced hypo. 
theses and proved them by the strict rule of syllogism, they deduced 
the particular from the general, they proceeded from their major 
premise to minor premise, they met affirmative proposition by nega. 
tive proposition, they questioned precedents and detected hateful 
fallacies in each other’s undistributed middle terms. Their argu. 
ments were so eloquent and sustained that all but the masons and 
carpenters were lost in admiration. For the time being the downfall 
of the books and the plight of the unfortunate Colcanon were for- 
gotten. This was known as the Lesser Disputation at Cluanmore.” 

Here is something quite different : 

‘She came towards him with those swathes. She had gathered 
so many that the ferny tendrils hid the jewel at her neck, climbed and 
clung among her own curls. O, she might have borne the dim, green 
summer towards him, so tenderly her pale face was fronded, hali 
hidden by them.? 


* * * * 

TaLes From Two Pockers. By Karel Capek. (Faber 
and Faber. 7s. 6d.)—A series of ingenious and_ pleasantly 
light-hearted tales about crime. Mr. Capek’s approach is 
most refreshing. Even the slightest of the tales, such as 
Something Shady About the Man, has a friendly, heart-warming 
quality. Typical of Mr. Capek’s good-humoured irony is the 
story of the Nobel Prize winner who exposed an apparent 
miscarriage of justice, and whose protégé subsequently black- 
mailed him by threatening to own up that he was not innocent 
after all. 

Otp Wine anp New. By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell: 
7s. 6d.)—Spenser Scarsdale had been a reviewer on the Sent 
tator, but found himself a back number after the War. Hs 
face had a_ wistfulness. Always he looked wistful. He 
lost job after job, was defrauded by a Hard Young Woman, and 
took Cheap Lodgings in Astey’s Row, where his landlady, 
Eleanor Richmond, obligingly became the Star of his Life. 
When an editor sent one of his stories back with a note, she 
rescued the note from the waste-paper basket, took it back 
to the editor, persuaded him to ask Spenser to rewrite the 
story, helped Spenser to rewrite it, and further encouraged 
him to write a masterpiece, whereupon he married her, 
they became fabulously rich and fabulously unspoilt, 


lived happily ever after. 
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“The length of a fair- 
sized novel — only far 
more interesting” (trum) 


RECOVERY 


Sin ARTHUR SALTER 
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The Book 
Everyone is 
Discussing 
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First Large Impression Sold Out 
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- Ready on Tuesday 


SWINBURNE 


A Literary Biography 
By 
GEORGES LAFOURCADE 


15s, net 





Probably no one living is more deeply 
versed in the poet’s life and work than 
Dr. Lafourcade. He shows us Swin- 
burne not as the last great light of 
a dying age, but as the forerunner of 
traditions we cherish now as modern. 
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THE. ‘CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ea a iTS: 3s. 6d. 
PROTECTION AND = BUDGE 


the at. Hon. Sir lan HOBHOUSE — 


THE FAR EASTERN CRisIs. —. PHAS 
By Prof. ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 
THE FRENCH SCHEMES FOR DANU ‘Br. AN EUROPE 


By G. E. R. GEDYE 
A GLIMPSE OF JUSTICE IN AFRICA 
By the Rt. Hon. LORD OLIVIER, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


the Rev. Canon W. G. EDWARDS REES 

THE STUDY OF THE SEA By C. M. YONGE, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
DARWINISM AND CHRISTIANITY 

By the Rev. FREDERICK A. M. SPENCER, D.D. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 

Diplomacy and the Economic Problem: Origin ef the Danubian Plan, 

The Tardieu Plan, The Czechoslovak View, The MacDonalhd-‘Tardien 


THE WORLD CRISIS By Count ALEXANDER HOYOS 
RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR GEORGE TREVE LYAN By F. W. HIRST 
THE STRUGGLE FOR SECURITY By VERNON BARTLETT 
NATIONAL FINANCE AND THE ieahee my OF TRADE 

By BROUGHAM VILLIERS 
ADVENTURES AMONG VILLAGES By H. J. MASSINGHAM 
TRANSYLVANIA TO-DAY By HENRY BAERLEIN 
HENRY ADAMS By GARNET SMITH 
IS A SECULAR MORALITY POSSIBLE? 

By 


Consaltation, The Four-Power Conference, The Financial Committee's | 


Report. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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“EVERYMAN” 
SUMMER HOLIDAY 
COMPETITION 


CWOT OCW O 
The most Attractive (Competition 
ever organised by any paper. 


CAMICAWMI 


First List of Prizes. 


12 DAYS TO CANADA AND BACK (FIRST 
CLASS) ON THE ‘EMPRESS OF BRITAIN.’ 
14 DAYS’ HOLIDAY TO LENINGRAD. 


12 DAYS’ MOTOR TOUR OF SCOTLAND 
AND THE LAKE DISTRICT. 


The above prizes include all hotel 
accommodation, etc. 





The “Empress of Britain” is the largest British 
ship built since the war (42,000 gross tons). She 
is the smartest thing in modern ocean travel—first 
because of her beauty and comfort—secondly 
because of her speed. Last year (her first season) 
she broke all Atlantic records to Canada. On 18 
voyages her average crossing, pilot to pilot, was 
4 days, 13 hours, & minutes. 


First Voyage: May 21. 
Succeeding voyages: June 8 June 24, July 13, 
July 30, August 13, August 27, September 10, 
September 24, October 8 Round the World 
Cruise : November 23. 


There and Back in 12 days. 

“Empress of Britain’s” speed_and quick turn round 
make it possible for ‘* EVERYMAN ”’ to offer 
this novel holiday. The prize winner will stay at 
the famous Chateau Frontenac at Quebec 2 days on 
some voyages, 3 days on others. The prize includes 
first-class on the “ Empress of Britain,” room and 
meals at the Chateau Frontenac, and transfers. 











For full particulars see this week’s 


“EVERYMAN ” 
April 28. 


Make sure of your copy early, the 
demand will be great. 


On sale Thursday everywhere. 
EVERYMAN 


the Illustrated Literary Weekly 
2d. 


67-08 CHANDOS STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 
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Current Literature 


WALTER LEAF, 1852-1927 
With a Memoir by Charlotte M. Leaf 


The late chairman of the Westminster Bank had served as 
President of the Classical Association and was of high repute 
both as a financier and as a Homeric scholar. Such an excep- 
tional record lends special interest to the fragment of an 
autobiography, together with a memoir and appreciations of 
his banking and scholarship, which his widow has edited under 
the title of Walter Leaf, 1852-1927 (Murray, 10s. 6d.). His 
account of his childhood, his life at Harrow under Montagu 
Butler, and his years at Trinity, Cambridge, where he was 
bracketed Senior Classic with F. H. Rawlins in 1874, is of 
great interest, and it is to be regretted that the autobiography 
breaks off in 1876, when out of filial devotion he had taken his 
invalid father’s place in a well-known City dry goods firm. 
Before going up to Trinity he went with Dean Farrar to 
Palestine, and he had learned from John Farmer to love 
music. “He describes the ** Apostles ** of whom he was one— 
notably F. W. Maitland, Henry Butcher and Arthur Verrall 
and he recalls his veneration for Henry Sidgwick and Henry 
Jackson. The Cambridge of sixty years since lives again in his 
animated pages. Mrs. Leaf, a daughter of John Addington 
Symonds, was married in 1894, and her account of her hus- 
band’s later life is attractive. She emphasizes his good 
temper, his versatility and his practical mind—qualities that 
enabled him to do an immense amount of good work and yet 
to enjoy life to the full. 


ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By Professor R. B. Mowat 

Professor R. B. Mowat’s England in the Kighteenth Century 
(Harrap, 4s. 6d.) is a series of essays which seek not to re-state 
the facts of the period, but to rearrange and in some cases 
draw new inferences from them. Thus the writer considers 
the Spanish War of 1739 to have been one of ** pure aggression ” 
on our part, and he looks on American independence as ** not 
inevitable but almost accidental.” Here even so experienced 
an historian as is the author will not take all with him. If 
anything is clear, surely it is abundantly plain that American 
secession was a direct outcome of the removal of the French 
menace in North America. Many observers foretold it. 
Choiseul warned the English that the Americans ** would not 
fail to shake off their dependence the moment Canada should 
be ceded”; the Swedish traveller, Kalm, said the same ; 
and as early as 1710 a French-Canadian officer. wrote that 
* Old England will not imagine that these various provinces 
will then unite, shake off the yoke of the English monarchy, 
and erect themselves into a democracy.” Further, on the 
American Revolution, Professor Mowat neglects to mention 
the influence which the New England smuggling and trading 
fraternity exerted on it, particularly on the. matter of the 
tea-import—much as if a_ present-day bootlegger were 
confronted with the dreadful prospect of the removal of Pro- 
hibition. But this brief criticism is not to detract from the 
general value of the whole book which sheds much new light 
on various aspects of eighteenth-century history. © But we 
learn with surprise (page 153) that 4 Legend of Montrose 
describes ** Scotland in the Rebellion of the ‘Forty-five.” 


LONDON’S PASSENGER TRANSPORT PROBLEM 
By Gilbert J. Ponsonby 


As might be expected from the fact that the author is a 
lecturer at the London School of Economics, Mr. Gilbert J. 
Ponsonby’s little book on London's Passenger Transport 
Problem (P. S. King, 3s. 6d.) is in effect a plea for the Bill 
introduced by the late Socialist Ministry. The author's ev 
parte arguments against the tube and omnibus combine are 
too general to be very convincing. He says little or nothing 
about the improvement of the L.C.C. tramway service, which 
is now paying its way. Nor does he allow for the possibility 
that the immense post-War increase in traffic may slow down. 
He is probably right in thinking that a restriction of the 
omnibus services is not a true remedy for congestion. 


RUBENS, PAINTER AND DIPLOMAT 
By Emile Cammaerts 

The compact and appreciative biography of Rubens, Painter 
and Diplomat, by Professor Emile Cammaerts (Faber, 15s.) 
should revive interest in that very remarkable Fleming. The 
big religious and decorative compositions to which Rubens 
devoted much of his artistic life seem rather tiresome to 
modern eyes, and there is a tendency to underrate the painter. 
One needs to realize, with the author, that Rubens was a 
leading exponent in art of the Catholic Counter-Reformation, 
which recovered the Southern Netherlands for Rome, and 
that he devoted his immense talent largely to the service of 
his religion. His secular work abounds in the materialism 
characteristic of Flanders, but it-is never gress. Rubens -was 


, Cammaerts has wisely sought to picture Rubens’, 
: a whole and to remind us that he was a skilled diplo ad 
i in the Spanish service, and a leading citizen of Ann 

‘well as a great painter. 
, gained him the friendship of Charles I and the English 
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always the scholar and the gentleman, never 


Breughel nor coarse like Jordaens and other ae like 


His visit to England in \ 


and brought about peace with Spain 
Rubens’ philosophic and witty letters 
a number of his pictures are 
book. 
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TWO BOOKS ON 
By Sir Charles Oman 


ENGLISH COINS 
and Dr. G. C. Brooke 


Sir Charles Oman is much to be congratulated on his exeg| 
lent book, The Coinage of England (Clarendon Press ah ' 
The historian who has made a close study of numismatics 
rare, but every page of the book reveals Sir Charles’ Pn 
mand of his subject. He describes all the important inehaes 
from early Saxon days to 1901, and gives a series of engray. 
ings. He also relates the coinage to the general history, 
discusses monetary policy, and incidentally throws much light 
on past attempts, all vain, to establish a stable bimetallic 
currency. His pages abound in curious facts. The figure 
of Britannia, he tells us, was not a portrait of “La delle 
Stuart * but was adapted from a Roman coin. She got he 
lighthouse from the ‘ cartwheel’? twopence in 1797 and 
lost it in 1893. The Bank of England in 1804 issued a silye 
* dollar: five shillings’; it lasted only a dozen years by 
its memory is preserved in the popular locution “ half 
dollar “or half a crown. The regular dating of our coinage 
began in 1662; Edward VI and Elizabeth had dated some 
but not all of their coins. The so-called guinea, coined from 
Guinea gold in 1663, was officially a pound piece, but com. 
manded a premium of a shilling or even more, until it was 
discontinued after Waterloo, Another first-rate book is English 
Coins by Dr. G. C. Brooke of the British Museum (Methuen, 
22s. 6d.), who concentrates on the description of all the known 
issues and gives many fine photographs, but is content with an 
outline of coinage history. It is odd that, when no general 
account «. English coins has appeared for over thirty years, 
two equally authoritative works should now appear simul. 
taneously. Both can be warmly commended. 


THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN 
By A.R. Burn 


Now that there is a lively and intelligent interest in Roman 
sites, many readers will be glad to know of a really excellent 
little selection from the many inscriptions with a practical 
commentary and translations. Mr. A. R. Burn’s The Romais 
in Britain (Oxford: Blackwell. 6s.) was prepared for the 
use of a sixth form. But it will be acceptable in a far wider 
circle, for the technique of Roman epigraphy is understood 
by few and Mr. Burn’s simple explanations are just what 
were wanted. He gives about two hundred_ inscriptions, 
arranged in chronological sequence so as to illustrate the 
conquest, the life of the province, the conditions on the 
frontier, and the stormy days that preceded the evacuation. 
Again and again onc is impressed with the amount of informa- 
tion that these brief and cryptic texts can be made to yield 
for a period on which the literature throws a very dim and 
fitful light. And besides their historic value they often have 
a very human touch. Mr. Burn, of course, quotes the 
memorial set up by Felicius Simplex, a soldier of the Sixth 
Legion, to his child, Simplicia Florentina, ** a most innocent 
soul who lived ten months.’ Here, too, is the memorable 
relief of a seated woman at South Shields, set up by Barates 
of Palmyra to his British wife, Regina, who died at thirty, 
and bearing at the foot, in the Palmyrene script and language, 
the words * Regina, freedwoman of Barates. Alas!” It 
was a far cry from Palmyra to the Tyne, but the Arabian oasis 
and the Northumbrian river were both within the Roman 
Empire. Barates’ own tombstone is at Corbridge ; a hardy 
veteran, he endured our northern winters and died at sixty- 
eight. 


LEAVES FROM LIFE 
By Dr. E. J. Dillon 


Dr. Dillon, as his other books have already conveyed to4 
wide public, has lead an interesting life in most of the countries 
of Europe and in touch with almost all classes. of society. 
In this book, Leaves from Life (Dent, 7s. 6d.) he casts some ¢ 
the more bizarre of his experiences into the form of short 
stories and essays, complete in themselves. Though in som 
cases they have not the artistic unity of fiction their strange: 
ness and the inexplicable naturalness of the characters (a red 
character is always less consistent than any that a novelis 
dare present) justifies the author’s use, in his preface, of the 
tag, “ fiction lags after truth.” Dr. Dillon’s writing is quie, 


sympathetie, and above all clear, 
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1932 
HOLIDAYS 


& 


visit 


ULSTER 


(NORTHERN IRELAND) 
my 


No passports required or Customs 
formalities to be encountered on 
entry from Great Britain. 


ey 


BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, 
SAFE BATHING, GOLF, 
TENNIS, FREE FISHING, 
HIKING AND MANY 
OTHER ATTRACTIONS 
ARE HERE TO PROVIDE 
A MEMORABLE HOLIDAY. 


Make this an 
Ulster Year 


and see 


in Stone — The 
Giant’s Causeway ... The Famous 
Mountains of Mourne . . . Lovely 
Loughs Erne with their Timbered 
Islets . . . The Cathedrals of 
Armagh ... The Ancient, Historic 
and Walled City of Londonderry 
... Lough Neagh, the largest Lake 
in the British Isles . . . and experi- 
ence the delights of travelling along 
the wonderful Antrim Coast Road. 


ey 


Illustrated Brochures free on application to the 
Ulster Tourist. Association, Ltd. (Dept. S.P.), 
6 Royal Avenue, Belfast, Ulster. 


That Mvuracle 





















€ LINEN 


rom. 
[elbst 


looms 








Fer centuries Belfast has been 
noted for the wondrous fine 
linen she produces, and fore- 
most among the weavers who 
have helped to make and main- 
tain that reputation are Robin- | cach and every piece a thing of 
son and Cleaver. From their | beauty that its possessor wiil 
County Down factories come | prize. Robinson and Cleaver’s 
linens of rare perfection, Table | catalogue of linens, together 
Damasks of dazzling snow- | with samples, will be sent with 
white beauty, Bed Linen of | pleasure on request—there is a 
cool, caressing comfort .. coupon below. 


s SHIRTS 


made to your 
own measure 


None but a made-to- 
measure shirt can be so 
supremely comfortable ; 
the well-fitting collar 
(stiff or soft, as you 
please); the sleeves that 
are just the right 
length; the cuifs that 
are just as you like 
them ... all combine 
to make a garment that 
you will enjoy wearing ! 
And Rebinson = and 
Cleaver can make it for 
you by post. Send for 
patterns and simple 
self-measurement form 
—use the coupon below. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER: 


Belfast. 





Kindly forward 
your Linen Cata- 


logue and patterns, N AME PPUSTETITISTETEEE eee ee) 
together with pat- 
terns, COLGIOGUMES, ADDRESS ceccccssssscssesessecseseccecececcuees 


etc., of your made- 
to-measure Shirts 
jor men, 

Ss ” 
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Ireland 


Andustry in Northern Ireland 


A speEcH-in the Northern Parliament a few days ago drew.' To enjoy ourselves and yet to feel virtuous—that is 
attention. to the great need for new industries -in ‘Belfast | 
because of the fact that in the past it had been dependent too | 


much on the two industries of shipbuilding and linen. The 


force of that argument is very great and is being realized . 
more than ever to-day when depression is abroad. The ; 


position is not, however, one of unrelieved gloom. Things 
are improving, the number of unemployed is decreasing, and 


one industry in particular, that of ropemaking, is again on | 
The ugly pall that hangs ¢ 
ever the situation is the slump in shipbuilding. With the ° 


full time, and, indeed, extra time. 


launch of the passenger and fruit-carrier steamer * Erin’ 
early in April the last vessel on the stocks entered the water. 
For the first time the famous shipyards of Belfast are idle, 


and were it not that the completion of the White Star liner | 


‘Georgie’ and the Nelson liner ‘ Highland Patriot’ by 
Messrs. Harland and Wolff and_ the . ‘ Erin’ 
Messrs. Workman, Clark (1928), Limited, still employ four 
thousand men the industry. would be practically at a standstill, 
as it will be at the end of June, if orders do not soon come 
along. The Government of Northern Ireland has extended 


the operations of its Loans Guarantee Acts in the hope of | 


tempting shipowners, and it has accepted the Royal Mail 
reorganization scheme, but so far the shipowners stand aloof. 

The fortunate feature of the position is that, as the ship- 
building industry has declined, the linen trade has improved. 


It used to be said that when the former was brisk the latter | 


was slack, and vice versa, and we seem to be coming back to 
that state of affairs. There is no boom as yet in the textile 
industry, but, on the contrary, there is a slow, steady 
improvement, although little money is being made. This 
dates from the time of the departure from the gold standard, 
and it was materially aided by the Abnormal Duties Act. 
The reduction of the duties to twenty per cent. has not, 
however, pleased the trade, which, especially in the case of 
made-up goods, claims that the new duty will not be sufficient 
to check foreign competition. There was a_ tremendous 
amount of dumping before the fifty per cent. was put on, 
and this stock was beginning to be used up when the reduction 
was announced. It affects all classes of the trade and will 
not be sufficient to prevent the competition of Continental 
goods, particularly of the housekeeping classes. The hand- 
kerchief trade had hoped for 334 per cent. duty, but there 
is a feeling that the new duties are more in the nature of 
a basis on which a scientific tariff wall will eventually be built 
up with an all-round 33} per cent. for linen goods. 

The depression in the United States is an adverse factor, 
the volume of orders from: that source falling short of 
expectations. The home trade is, however, growing more 
and more in bulk. Substantial orders for dress linen were 
placed in April, the demand for coloured cloths is increasing, 
while goods in the damask end are moving more freely. 

Another industry which has benefited from the changed 
present conditions is the ropemaking industry. The Belfast 
Ropeworks, the largest of the kind in the world, is now very 
busy. Short time has been ended, additional employees 
are at work, and it is refreshing to see the thousands of 
women streaming into the works in the mornings. So 
much has the position improved that in the soft twine, hard, 
fibre cord, and binder twine departments double shifts have 
been introduced, these products being shipped to Canada, 
and in fact all over the globe. 

The tobacco industry is also doing well. Messrs. Gallaher, 
who have the largest factory of the kind in the world, were 
able to increase their dividend last year, and trade has im- 
proved even since that. The demand for the firm’s goods 
is increasing to such an extent that rumours of extension 
are in the air. 

The distributive trades are quiet, and the policy of the 
new Free State Government in increasing tariffs will not 
help them. The motor industry, now an important one 
in Belfast, is moderately busy, while the mineral water 
trade is fairly brisk. 

Messrs. Dunville, Ltd., the whisky makers, are enjoying 
a reasonable volume of trade, and have decided within the 
past few days to divide a quarter of a million of surplus 
capital amongst their shareholders. 

The shirt-making industry in Londonderry is holding its 
own and is anticipating a better year than 1931 proved to be. 

The satisfactory condition of banking in Northern Ireland 
is vouched for by the statistics of the last year. The cloud 
of the financial crisis appears to have affected them less than 
others. The three principal banks, the Ulster Bank, the 
Northern Bank, and the Belfast Banking Company, have all 
had satisfactory years, and have been able to maintain a level 
of profits only slightly lower than that of the preceding year. 
A further examination of their position will be found in our 
financial columns, 


' his friends some sanctified reason for his journey, but I 


by ' 


_ and was loved and feared and hated as a strong man and q 


' portant, for this was a travelling man, and nothing conyey; 
: a sense of his energy and courage like one glance at the route 


' But mark that the pilgrimage could also be made by bicyck 
* a night or two in either Downpatrick or in Ardglass, a fishi 
' village, full of little castles and big herrings. 


' blows the other way the quay is a delightsome spot, fit for any 


‘the boat under branches before they: took the first steps ofthis 


ot ey 





Travel in Southern Ireland THE 


easy. In East and West the problem was solved | 
in the dim ages when man wanted to be good and veal he ago 
and to provide himself’ with a sound reason for leavi PPy, 
home, with its cares and worries, while he wandered off hi ) 
enticing road to Mecca or Canterbury or Rang r ON the | 

] 


: é on, 
little Japanese shrine among far-off hills. ee 


He announced to! 
that it was the quest of beauty, as old as the heart, whit 





lured him. For each of us his sense of beauty is t a 
pelling motive. Bcd: oN TH 
Let me bring such a pilgrim to Ireland in spring or s ( 
or in the pensive days of autumn. I would ruggest wie ited 
quite firmly that it is his duty to follow the feet of Ireland’ from the 


patron saint from the place of his return to Ulster in 4.p 439 
fifteen hundred years ago. The more. you read about St 
Patrick and the more you follow him about the country. the 
more you like him and feel quite certain that he walked here 


pioneer is bound to be the world over. You will need (I an 
now speaking to my pilgrim personally) a life of St. Patrick 
there are dozens at all prices. It is very hard to find someon. 
who has not written a life of him. A life with a map is jp. 






the chit 
Roardir 
the” C 


he covered before he died. 
Now I am supposing that my pilgrim is of the comfortable 
type who will like to go in his motor-car from place to place, 


easily and very cheaply. The first pilgrimage I would sugges 
is in County Down, that cheerful farming county, with its up. 
rivalled views of sea and mountains. My pilgrim could spend 


I must say that 
one needs a herring-proof nose for Ardglass, for it is the scene 
of a flourishing fishing and curing industry, but if the wind 


[uwsTR 
Hovsks 


artist. Buxom girls gut herrings with incredible speed, and 
there is the pleasant tarry business of fishing boats. This is 
not so remote from St. Patrick, for he liked a good fish, and 
blessed the little boys who gave him a salmon. 

From Ardglass to Downpatrick is no distance, and from 
there to the landing place of the saint is short eneugh too, 
The mouth of the little Slaney river, now called the Fiddler's 
Burn, is a quiet duck-haunted spot. The stream has a dam 
across it, so it is harder to picture the boat gliding in-here on 
the tide from Strangford Lough. Probably the clerics hid 


mission which was to convert a country. 

But trust a dog to wind a stranger. The king’s swineherd 
was near, and-down rushed his dog to attack the strangers, 
Patriek sent him off tuck-tailed, with a verse of a psalm and 
the look that quelled kings and druids. But I like to think 
that soon the dog was nuzzling at his hand, for Patrick had 
had charge of wolf-hounds in his first Irish days. 


These little kingdoms were patriarchal, and soon the Chief 
Dichu came to the place to see and hear the cause of the fuss. 
He and Patrick looked at each other and that was enough: 
the two men were as brothers from that time. Now Dichu,a 
generous man, must ask what he could do for the travellers. 
First he would take them to his din for rest and food. Dean 
Carmody, that keen Patrician scholar, is convinced of the 
identity of this dan with a rath in the neighbourhood of the 
Slaney and Saul. Then Dichu must show his friend his bam, 
Saul, on a little hill. Now it is the strength of some characters 
to know exactly what they want and to get it. Patrick wanted 
that barn for a church, and Dichu guessed this and offered it 
at once. If my pilgrim is not stirred at heart by little windy 
Saul on top of its hill it will be strange. I think no place is 
more full of the memories of Patrick than this. Here he 
offered his first Eucharist, here his real mission began, and 
here he came, a tired old man, failing now, to spend his last 
days ; here he lay down to die, comforted by his old friend 
Tassaeh from the neighbour hill—Raholp. 

At Raholp you see the ruin of a stone church built on th: 
site of the wattle church ruled by Tassach, the artificer Bishop. 
Standing here you can picture how the urgent message came 
that March day and how one old man hurried off to comfort 
the other, his friend and master, with sacrament and prayer 
and hand-clasp. 

Another place is this neighbourhood is Struell, renowned 
for its healing wells even in pagan times. Here the little 
company a damp and prayerful night on their arrival. 
I like to think that at dawn St. Patrick took that little hill- 
climbing path that leads to a rocky seat still called after him. 
Here one looks across the valley to the great mass of Slieve 

(Continued on page 644) 
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WHERE BETTER THAN 


IRELAND 


for your HOLIDAY 





THE GATEWAY OF IRELAND. | 
— 


S])UN LAOGHAIRE 


<r (KINGSTOWN). 
» Which 
© com. | ny THE ROYAL MAIL ROUTE. Beautifully — 
summer Mf} «uated on the southern shore of Dublin Bay, six miles 
at fom the Capital. 

.D, 439 

my = The most accessible and up-to-date Seaside Resort in | 
ed hen, Ireland. Exhilarating sea’ and mountain air. | 
ee Abundant sunshine. Equable temperature. Magni- 
atriek feent piers and promenades. Charming scenic | 
Py groundings. Open sea bathing. Modern medical | 
onveys | biths. Boating, Golf (18-hole course). Yachting, 
routes Hi) ie chief centre in Ireland. First-class Hotels and 
wrtable | Boarding-Houses. Most convenient touring centre for 


Place, Hi ie Garden of Ireland.” 












Ireland is different and inexpensive. 
Ireland guarantees fixed, published prices 
—you know beforehand what it will cost. 
Ireland possesses in tabloid form all the 
attractions of Europe. Its scenery has 
charmed millions. Unequalled sport 
—tennis, hunting, salmon fishing, 
golf, etc., in a hundred resorts, at 
a fraction of the cost elsewhere. 
Excellent railways, roads and 
hotels. Ireland’s wonderful 
beauty and warm welcome 













dicyele 
Ugges } e ° . . 

aie ae will be an inspiration, 

spend | 

_— Write for free literature to J. P. O’Brien, 


y that lucstRATED Guipk AND List oF Hotrets AND Boarpinc 
scene Hovses (Post Free) from Publicity Bureau, Town Hall, 


wind : : 
T any Dun Laoghaire (Kingstown), Co. Dublin, 
» and 
his is 
» ad Fi———- 


Secretary, Irish Tourist Association, 


O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
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The Belfast Ropework Company Ltd. 
BELFAST. 


{Northern Ireland.] 







herd 


Codes Used! 
ABC 3th and 6th Editions. 
Liebers and Leibers latest. 
Bentley's Complete Phrase, 
Marconi International, 


“ROPEWORKS, BELFAST.” 


Te lephone Number: 
KNOCK 403 (Five Lines). 





Manufacturers of every description of 


ROPES, CORDS, LINES AND TWINES. 


Speciality— 


THE FAMOUS “BLUEBELL” BINDER TWINE. 
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Donard and his brethren. Even in Kerry and in Connemara 
I have seen no view to excel this one. 

So much for one day. My pilgrim could spend a quiet 
evening poking about Downpatrick (and Inch Abbey) or in 
Ardglass by the sea. But the next day he could spend happily 
at Nendrum on Island Mahee in Strangford Lough. It is 
reached by a causeway. Here was a religious foundation 
under Mochae, son of the druid-king, Milcho, Patrick’s master 
when he herded swine on Slemish. This young Mochae had 
loved the saint and was one of his first converts. Here at 
Nendrum he ruled a community on this lovely island in the 
lough. 

oe my pilgrim must turn south and cross the Border if he 
is to see the place of that great struggle between saint and 
druids under the eyes of King Laoghaire. It will be a pleasant 
run down to Drogheda and the Boyne. The Hill of Slane 
should be his first objective, for here Patrick kindled the 
Paschal fire which defied king and druid. Any Life will give 
the story with its fierce drama and poetry. Here Patrick 
chanted that wild poem, his Lorica, the Deer's cry, generally 
called the Breastplate. While the pilgrim is here he should 
turn aside to see among the woods of Slane the little hermitage 
of St. Ere, the man who disobeyed a king to honour a saint. 

From Slane my pilgrim will go, of course, to Tara ; for there 
the fiercest of the struggle took place. Now, frankly, Tara 
needs a great deal of historic imagination. A hilly field with 
some mounds is all that you see at Tara. Dr. Macalasteir, ora 
book by him, is of vast use if one is to see the picture of those 
*Tara’s Halls” as they were when St. Patrick strode into 
the great dining hall and only the chief bard and another rose 
up to do him honour. 

The country round has many Patrician scenes, sites of his 
churches and places where he is still a household word. But 
if he has time and a car this tractable pilgrim should go off to 
Cashel of the Kings. Cashel fills the eye with beauty and the 
heart with romance. Here the king Aengus was baptized 
at the coronation-stone which you see now as the base of the 
old cross. Here the crozier pierced his foot and he made no 
sign, taking this for part of the ceremony. One could write 
pages about Cashel, but all the guide-books do it with proper 
fervour. ; 

It will take him a good journey through western Ireland, but 
our pilgrim cannot leave St. Patrick until he has seen Croagh- 
patrick, the saint’s own Reek. This is the scene of authentic 
and austere pilgrimages, for here Patrick spent his long fast, 
haunted by demon birds; here he wrestled in prayer for 
Ireland and her children. This great mountain, which looks 
down on Clew Bay and the Atlantic, is the most glorious 
setting for a saint’s commurengs with God. Every inch of the 
mountain is holy, haunted ground. The glory of the country 
fitly enshrines this history of her patron saint. 

My pilgrim may go further—he could spend a year if he 
chose—but I must leave him at the foot of Croaghpatrick, for 
I, at least, may go no further. W. M. Letts. 


Northern Ireland 


NortTuern Ireland has perhaps less spectacular scenery than 
that which can be found along the western coast. Connemara, 
efter all, is unique—a wildly enchanted region from which 
one emerges in wonder to the stone plains and glittering 
weirs of Galway. But, like every other part of Ireland, 
Ulster has its own distinctive qualities. Ulster has a double 
tradition. It has not only its balladry of King William and 
**the blossoming Orange Tree”; it was the centre of the 
ancient epic cycles and of early ecclesiasticism. In the 
north the mighty kings of legend had their dwelling places. 
There, too, at Armagh, was the primatial see of Patrick. 
At Saul in the County of Down the saint landed. Of imme- 
diate interest is the fact that this year in October a Com- 
memoration will be held by the Church of Ireland at that 
little fishing village. Eminent Celtic scholars and artists 
are contributing to the pageantry of the great religious 
gathering. 

Belfast, the scat of the Northern Government, can be 
reached by several sea routes, the principal are from Heysham 
and from Stranraer. Many will appreciate the advantage 
of a very short sea passage. Belfast, though an industrial 
city with huge shipyards, is surrounded picturesquely by the 
Antrim Mountains and overlooks wide waters of its own. 
Belfast Lough is, in. fact, unrivalled for its yachting, and 
there are many seaside resorts along its shores. At Carrick- 
fergus may be seen the ruined stronghold in which the Earls 
of Ulster held feast, and from pretty Whitehead can be 
explored the well-known cliffs and caves. Bangor is the 
headquarters of the Royal Ulster Yacht Club. 

Southward are the Mountains of Mourne and from New- 
castle, an up-to-date watering place at the foot of Slieve 
Donard, one can wander the rugged uplands of a vast pro- 
montory. Overlooking Carlingford Lough with its fiord- 
like scenery are Warrenpoint and Rostrevor. These delightful 
little sea resorts nestle below wooded slopes free from harsh 
distracting winds and lure to themselves the sun. 





— 





North of Belfast are the Glens of Antri ‘ uw 
by the delightful lyrics of Miss Moira O'Neil no"? t a — 
Cushendun, Corrymeela, Glenariff—so run the ee. Shend: 
names of these glens. Nowhere else in Ireland ea; - ig 
so many little glens clustered prettily, variegated yj ne fin D 
cascades and gentle pastures. Here, unspoiled = ce 
is a traditional Gaelic folk life. ‘The famous Ani’ Weg | p 
road runs north from Larne following every wine Coast (aloure’ 
bay and headland. On one side of us is the Raney {urn u 
misty shadows of Scotland, on the other brown heg and the Caer’ 
green hills. By train or following that sea-fres ther an * 
one comes to Portrush, the best known of the northern watn os 
places. Here are excellent hotels, Atlantic bathing pv he ait 
golf-links. By electric tram one can reach the ra . Gentlem 
Causeway. On the way we pass Dunluce Castle, its sr Ladies’ 
bastions rising from an impregnable cliff across qa dizzy “WE 4 coloure 
The celebrated Causeway is of volcanic origin and looks | 
the gigantic dream of a mad organist. It must in fact T 
be seen to be believed. The basalt columns are hens * & 
in shape and are arranged in tiers and ordered ey 5) 
though by a Gargantuan hand. Londonderry is famous f Sa 
its siege during the Williamite Wars and it is the only oe 
in Ireland which has kept its city walls and gates ita — 
On the flat roof of its Cathedral were mounted the a —_— 


which answered the besieging fire of King Jam 
French-Irish armies. py ” — CAT 
Across the border in Free State territory is Donegal; 7 
some the most fascinating of all Irish counties. Many lig } 
writers and poets, including A‘., have chosen that his 
county for a summer refuge, and it has attracted Englis, 
authors also, including the Poet Laureate and Mr. ¢ x 
Chesterton. It is a treeless land of fantastic hills and yi 
cliffs, of Atlantic light and minute flowers. The sump, 
comes there tardily but lingers long after September. Dy, 
fanaghy and Port Salon may be chosen as centres but tly 
independent visitor can find, if he will, remote sea gle 
where Gaelic is still spoken and kindly tradition is secyp! 
The fishermen follow from little-known bays the gleam of thy 
herring shoals; and from glen to glen the ballad-singen 
wander, coming at nightfall to little houses where the fo 
dance and listen to tales of the past. : 
Lastly we may mention St. Patrick’s Purgatory, a pho 
of annual pilgrimage ever since the Middle Ages, and—p. 
turning to Enniskillen in the Six Counties—the wooded shor, 
and islets of Lough Erne which might well have been calle 
by the early poets a Lake of Brightness. Augrry Change 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Further Thoughts on the Budget 


So far, at all events, as the City is concerned, any dis 
appointment at the retention of the high Income Ta 
and the failure to make concessions in other directions 
has quickly given place to general approval of the sounj 
and rigid character of the Budget. The more the genen 
situation is studied, both as regards local and inter 
national conditions, the clearer is the recognition of th NO 
difficult times which have still to be faced and also of the 
fact that for the moment our political leaders will best fulfl 
their duty by impressing upon the nation the need for 
the continuance of endurance and effort for some tine 
longer before there can be relaxation in the matter 
taxation. 


Ss 





ce 


Factnc THE Facts. 

In the Morning Post of last Tuesday there was a vey 
remarkable leader entitled ‘“‘ Our Backs to the Wall, == 
and in many parts the writer admirably expresses thf | B 
view which is felt in the City with regard to the financial 
situation and all that it entails. Just as in the early 
days of the Great War we failed to realize the immensity 
of the task, so almost every nation—with the exceptiong§ | 
perhaps, of Belgium and France—failed to estimate the | 
damage wrought by the War, its far-reaching charactey, | 
and the inevitable demands for economy and effort. If | 
was when in the fourth year of the War the magnitude df | 
the task was completely grasped that the final and 
successful effort was put forth, and so to-day it 8 
felt that Mr. Chamberlain’s somewhat stern and exacting 
Budget comes as a reminder of the fact that, havimg M 
regard to the world trade depression and _ its reper 
cussions here, and also having regard to the wastel 
vears of extravagance in the National Expenditure, 4 
are likely to feel the strain for a while longer; t4 
final outcome must largely depend upon the measure 4 


(Continued on page 646) 
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IRISH LINENS. 


k TABLE CLOTHS, 2 x 2 yards, 10/6, 12/6, 15/6 each. 
Damask TABLE CLOTHS 2 x 24 yards, 12/6, 15/-, 17/6 each. 
Damask NAPKINS, 22 x 22 imches, 12/-, 14/6, 16/6 dozen. 

yon Bordered Linen SUPPER CLOTHS, 13 x 13 yards, 2/9 each. 

Wx 2 yards, 3/9 each. 
and Linen CLOTHS in Gold, Blue, Green, Rose and Silver, 
1} x 13 yards, 12/6 each. 14 x 14 inch NAPKINS, 1/3 each. 


ched Linen SHEETS, 2 x 3 yards, from 18/6 pair. 
Linen PILLOW CASES, 20 x 30 inches, from 1/11 each. 
Hemstitched Linen PILLOW CASES, 20 x 30 iaches, 6/11 pair. 
Gentlemen's Linen HANDKERCHIEFS, from 6/- dozen. 
Ladies’ Linen HANDKERCHIFFS, from 2/6 dozen. 
Coloured Linen, all shades, fast dycs, 36 inches wide, 1/8 yard. 


THE FAMILY LINEN STORE, 
COLLEGE STREET, BELFAST. 


eee ARAN NANANTUNSENN TNA VETNURT TEER TRUELER AURA GS 





VANAALELRALERY WANAAL 


linen Damas 
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(ATHERWOOD’S TOURS 1932. 


See IRELAND, SCOTLAND and 
THE LAKE DISTRICT OF ENGLAND 


by DE LUXE SUN SALOON COACHES, 




















IRISH TOURS, [viewer | SCOTTISH TOURS. 
Day ... £1/7/- beg 10-Day £17 /10 from Glasgew 
Day ... £13/10/-]| ana ie pola ” a 

Ey a + 2 ow 
1-Day ... £18/15/-| Historical y 081, Beltast 
Interest. 











4-DAY TOUR LEAVES GLASGOW FOR LAKE 
DISTRICT. 


Descriptive Brochure on application to 

H. M. S. CATHERWOOD LTD. 

UPPER LIBRARY ST., BELFAST, 
IRELAND. 
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ULSTER BANK @ 
ey. 
(o} 
LIMITED ) 
Cc 
Affiliated to 6% ! 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED: fo} 
qy 
Authorised Capital « £3,000,000 > 
Paid-up Capital - ° 4,800,900 SS 
Reserves - ° - + £1,050,000 che 
Current Deposit, and other Accounts D4 
(31st Decembcr, 1931) 421,467,434 oy 
ay 
Managing Directors (o} 
W. M. FULLERTON JOHN GRAHAM he 
). K. PATTEN J. H. COULSON Ps) 
(o) 
ck 
Head Office fo) 
WARING STREET, BELFAST & 
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THE LEADING HOTELS 
IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


owned and managed by L.M.S. Railway, 
Northern Counties Committee. 


MIDLAND STATION HOTEL, BELFAST. 


Hot and cold running water in all Solneiiin, Bed- 
rooms with private bathroom attached. 
GARAGE ON THE PREMISES. 
Telegrams: “ Midetel, Belfast.” 


NORTHERN COUNTIES HOTEL, PORTRUSH. 


Close to Royal Portrush Golf Club. Portrush is 
the nearest station to the famous Giant's Causeway. 
Cheap combined Ist Class Rail and Hotel Tickets 
issued from Belfast. 

Telegrams: ‘* Midotel, Portrush.” 
Pstratad tariff on application to N. Taylor, Hotels Manager, 
L.M.S. meseansnidl (N.C.C.), Northern Counties Hotel, Portrush. 
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Midland Bank Limited. 


BELFAST BANKING COMPANY 


LIMITED. 
(Affiliated with Midland Bank Limited.) 
Established 1827. Incorporated 1865. Limited 1883. 














Authorised and Subscribed 
Copied ... ... ... &2,800,000 
Paid-up Capital 800,000 
Reserve Fund ... 700,000 
Undivided Profits 43,355 
Total Assets 
(31st December, 1931) 17,400,860 
Head Office: WARING STREET, BELFAST. 


AFFILIATIONS: 
The Clydesdale Bank Limited. 
Established 1836. Established 1838 
North of Scotland Bank Limited. 
Established 18306. 
Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Company Limited. 
Es tablished 1909, 
The affiliated Banks have 2,570 Branches in Great Britain and 
Naveheus treland. 














DEAFNESS! 


Definitely Defeated © 


GREAT BRITISH AURAL ACHIEVEMENT! 


Whatever progress is made in the deaf world “ Ardente"’  - 
will make it. This year Mr. R. H. Dent, the famous 
acoustician inventor, has made a veritable triumph over 
deafness with 


THE NEW “‘“ ARDENTE ”’ 
FEATHERWEIGHT BUTTON 
which means that INCONSPICUOUS HEARING is 


within the reach of all—for church, meetings, conversation, music, 
wireless, talkies, etc. It does not matter what is the cause—nerve, 
head-noises, catarrh, fever, shock, heredity—this new improved 

“Ardente” will give you INC ONSPICUOUS TRUE-TO- 
TONE hearing because it is INDIVIDUALLY suited to your 


needs—entirely different, uncopyable, and guaranteed. 


COME IN AND ASK TO HEAR——> 





now 


Free Tests, Consultation, and Advice, 10—6 daily. 
If unable to call, write or ‘phone your requirements. 
Ask for “* Medical Reports,” and 








FREE HOME TESTS ARRANGED 


Mt R.W.DENTS ( 
4 OEAP Bags 


SUITE 76, 





Arse 


OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 1 


309 


9 Duke St., CARDIFF 
27 King St., MANCHESTER 
271 High St., EXETER 


& HOE tayfair 1380/17 


118 New St., saaeiiaieiadin 


23 Blackett St., NEWCASTLE 
111 Princes St., EDINBURGH 


(Opp. D. 





64 Park St., BRISTOL 37 Jameson St., HULL 
97 Graftcen St., DUBLIN 40 Wellington Pl., BELFAST 
53 Lord St., LIVERPOOL 206 Sauchiehali St., GLASGOW 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 
A YEAR OF PROGRESS 
TOTAL ASSETS: £26,245,250 








Tse seventy-first annual general meeting of the Royal London 
Mutual Insurance Society, Ltd., was held on Tuesday last, at 
Winchester House, London, E.C. 

After the Secretary, Mr. J. H. Skinner, had read the directors’ 
report and auditors’ certificate, the Chairman (Mr. Alfred Skeggs, 
¥.C.L.1., the managing director), in the course of his speech, said :-— 

The past year has been a period of great anxiety for all those 
responsible for the administration of financial institutions. 
addressed you last year, we were in the midst of severe world-wide 
depression, but the crisis which led to the departure from the gold 
standard was still to come. When that crisis did come it proved a 
severe test of the soundness of our banking and insurance systems. 
The banks and insurance offices of this country enjoyed a world-wide 
reputation for integrity, skilful management and the soundness of 
their financial methods, and this reputation proved to be well- 
founded. The measures taken to restore a sound Budgetary position 
avoided a currency disaster and confirmed the confidence of the 
world in our financial probity and stability. The recent increase 
in the number of persons employed, which shows an increase as 
compared with a year ago, is a welcome indication of the possibility 
of better times. The prosperity of this country, however, has been 
built up upon a great volume of exports and imports, and conse- 
quently cannot be independent of conditions throughout the world ; 
but, the improvement already noted in this country holds out a 
promise of a return to prosperity when the situation throughout the 
world takes a definite turn for the better. 

It is a source of very much satisfaction that the Society’s accounts 
for the past year show such substantial progress, in spite of the 
adverse conditions. 

In common with all Insurance offices, we experienced considerable 
depreciation in the value of Stock Exchange securities at the end of 
the year, but as a result of the extreme care exercised by the directors 
in the choice of investments éur experience is relatively a not un- 
tavourable one. There has, of course, been a substantial recovery 
since the end of the year, and I am happy to be able to say that upon 
a re-valuation of securities within the last few days the investment 
reserve funds and balances of profit in hand are substantially more 
than sufficient to cover the depreciation. 

It has been a frequent subject of comment that a valuation of 
Stock Exchange investments based upon the middle market prices 
of a particular day may give an unsuitable measure of the real value, 
especially during an abnormal period such as we have passed through, 
and this criticism applies with particular force in the case of a life 
assurance office whose reserves have been built up in relation to long 
term obligations. Therefore, in accordance with what in many 
cases is the usual practice, the Stock Exchange securities have been 
taken at or under the book values as at December 31st, 1930, the 
date of the last Quinquennial Valuation, those acquired since that 
date have been taken at or under cost, and in accordance with the 
provisions of the Assurance Companies’ Act the next valuation of 
assets will be made at the next Quinquennial Valuation. This 
course, bearing in mind what I have already said about investments 
and that our liabilitics at the actuarial valuation were calculated 
on a most stringent basis, representing a position of immense 
strength, is, in the opinion of the directors, the most satisfactory, 
having regard to all the complexities of the situation. 

Passing now to the accounts for the year, it will be noted from the 
general revenue account that the income from all sources during the 
year amounted to £6,813,697, the combined premium income being 
£5,571,529. The total claims (including surrenders) for the year 
umounted to £2,483,704. 

With regard to the Ordinary Life Branch, the premium income 


for the year amounted to £1,300,884, showing an increase of £84,870 : 


over the premium income for the previous year. The total funds 
of this branch at the end of the year amounted to £7,248,725, having 
increased during the year by nearly £838,000. 

The directors have reconsidered the matter of interim bonus, and 
in view of the position which may reasonably be anticipated at the 
next valuation at the end of the current quinquennium, in the 
absence of any further financial disturbances of an exceptional 
nature, have decided to continue the interim bonus of £2 per cent. 
per annum, this being the rate of bonus allotted at the last valuation. 

In the Industrial Life Branch, the premium income for the year 
amounted to £4,174,176, showing an increase of £144,042 over the 
previous year. ‘he life funds of the branch at the end of the year 
stood at £17,684,688, having increased during the year by £1,179,819. 
The number of new policies issued during the year was 1,076,403, 
assuring the sum of £17,699,204. 

You will be interested to know that another landmark has been 
passed in the progress of this branch. The total amount assured 
by policies in force in this branch at the 31st December last exceeded 
£100,000,000. 

Turning now to the accounts for the Fire Department, it will be 
seen that the premiums during 193l amounted to £68,101, an 
increase over the previous vear of £1,843. 

In the Accident and General Account, the premiums amounted to 
£24,356. 

Turning now to the balance-sheet, it will be seen that the Society’s 
assets now total £26,245,250, an increase for the year of £2,084,384, 

The report and accounts were unanimously carried, 


When I" 
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endurance and sacrifice exercised withi 
or two. Within the next Year 
Tut Taxpayers’ Response. 
Nevertheless, a further lesson to be deriy 
Budget is the need for this effort bein 
maintained by the Government itself. In oe Ughly 
his Budget speech Mr. Chamberlain paid a be 
tribute to the splendid effort put forth by the yee 
Taxpayer during the early part of this year and 3 
showed that it was to this effort that the Surplus in ' 
year’s financial accounts was due. That effort how last 
it must be remembered, was inspired by the lead a : 
by the Government itself. Viscount Snowden’s oseale 
Budget, which, without any ill-feeling, must neverthe 
be described as a Budget of Repentance, showed that the 
Government had had the courage to make great cuts ; 
the National Expenditure, and although the cuts ca 
accompanied by an increase in direct taxation the 
taxpayer responded not only loyally, but promptly 
because he felt that this time the sacrifice was not ma 
in vain. Indeed, it might be said that he felt it Wis 
made for the good of the country and not for its undoin 
That really, in a sentence, explains the prompt and 


RE\ 






ed from the 





loyal response of the taxpayer, and it is well that the volume 
Government should recognize it because it is indicative Mu 
of the only means by which a repetition of the sacrifice.  Reviewin 
patience and endurance can be counted upon. * Bpiought 
igreasion 
Tne GovERNMENT’S TASK. vd durt 
‘ nk ee fheir obje 
If, therefore, there is any direction in which the City Mit ® 
is disposed to be critical of Mr. Chamberlain’s Budge Be!" 
speech it is as regards the insufficient emphasis laid upon rata i. 
the need for further economies in the Public Expenditure o expe 
By and by it may be hoped that we shall achieve sone vith the 
moderate reduction in the service on the Debt through a The rer 
large conversion operation, but that task itself can only 
be made possible if there is first a reduction in Supply el 
Expenditure, and in that connexion it must not be for. f. 
gotten that the economies recommended by the May 
Committee were of a very far-reaching character, while, 
to go farther back, the Report of the famous Geddes CON 
Committee of some years ago made recommendations , 
with regard to the scrapping or fusion of certain Govem. amie 
ment Departments which have never yet been acted upon, - Al 
but which might have been carried out, I think, with fj darehold 
great advantage both to the Exchequer and to the welfare § md ge 
of the community. The Chancellor of the Exchequer na 8 
probably has a most excellent case—by reason of the ih Austr 
difficulties which have yet to be overcome—for calling we duty 
upon the taxpayers of the country to stand for another § Te f 
year the present high rate of Income Tax, with three- caer 
fourths paid in the first three months of 1983, but it follows ae al 
logically and inevitably that if the case is thus strong for J iustant 
testing still further the endurance of the taxpayer, it is 
equally strong for further reductions in any nationalout- § Share 
lays of an unproductive character. Not only is such a §*%4 
course due, in justice, to the long-suffering taxpayer, but Me 
it is necessary because the strain on the taxpayer has § naintai 
reached the point when it reacts also upon industrial § whether 
activity and upon the capital resources of the nation, | bee 
It reacts disastrously upon industry because both pur- Rs 
chasing power and liquid resources of income usually J positior 
available for the financing of industry are encroached J mxiety 
upon, while there can be no doubt at all that the heavy J With 
Estate Duties are eating up the capital resources of the | Mite 
country, and that at the very moment when there has f letter | 
been a serious diminution in the amount allotted each J they ¢ 
year for debt redemption. Artuur W, Kippy. 
Pre 
f S @ COI 
Financial Notes ip 
Steapy MARKETS. found 
Auruovucu there has been little evidence of a definite strength- ais 
ening of the stock markets, the tendency generally has beet F the }; 
quite steady. British Government stocks and similar high- J of th 
(Continued on page 648) a 
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OWever, yeount 


She: r 
d given Deer added premiums for the year of £220,691 and interest 


Second a making the total of £381,982. After paying all claims, 
theless "ions and expenses, and making allowance for outstanding 
hat the nities, the fund at December 31st, 1931, amounted to £97,928. 
Cuts jy fp the Marine Account the premium for the year amounted to 
§ Were 13,098 and interest £8,031. which items added to the fund of 
n 192,122 brought in from last year gave a total of £355,251. Claims 
» the id 00 the account of 1930 and previous years amounted to 
Omptly (a and 1931 account to £30,539, or 19.7 per cent., and 
’ Made ; eases to £8,234, leaving a Marine fund of £208,004, or 134 per 
it was est. alter transferring £23,031 to profit and loss account. The 
1doj © Byrne Premium account was the lowest figure they had shown for 
Oing, jp st five years and was a reflection of the large amount of 
t and siping tonnage laid up unemployed and of the reduction in 
at the Hye volume of commodities in transit and in the insured values 
Icative Miereof. 
Crifice. Mf Reviewing the year’s progress as a whole, the Chairman said he 
 Biought that when they took into consideration the condition of 
jgpression and eg — 9 reigned in the — 
wid during the past year, they had little cause to complain. 
fir object, however, still was to build up their general reserves 
> City Mvtich, a8 he had stated on several occasions, formed the basis 
udget und essence of a sound insurance business, and accordingly they 
g id not considered that the time had arrived for an increase in 
Upon B ividend. So long as the outlook was so uncertain shareholders 
liture, Hi just expect a continuance of the cautious and conservative policy 
some ivich the Board had always carried out. 
ugh a | the report was adopted. 
only 
apply 
‘lof = APOLLINARIS AND PRESTA 
May 
vhile, 
‘dd, § CONTINUED PROGRESS OF PRESTA SALES 
tions 3 5 ; eee 
vern- ae thirty-fifth ordinary general meeting of Apollinaris and Presta, 
limited, was held on Tuesday at the Holborn Restaurant. 
pon, # Mr. Alfred R. Holland (the Chairman) said that when addressing 
With @§ureholders last year he had no idea that this country and the 
Ifare @ vorld generally were face to face with one of the most severe crises 
quer wer known, which, unfortunately, was still with them. Their 
“th home trade was bound to suffer severely under such conditions. 
‘he Bin Australia business was still unremunerative, while in Canada 
lling the duty on mineral waters had again been increased. 
ther The fact that, in spite of the widespread depression, there was 
ree. g 'ontraction in profits of only £11,397 was due to some extent to 
loa the = ge apo = ~~ ayo 3 Macteaa, Meron be peo 
> Banger ale, &c., sold under the name of Presta. The demand was 
t for ff custantly increasing. 
It Is Buxton REPRESENTATION. 
out- § Shareholders would be interested to learn that the company had 
h a @ cured a contract for the exclusive supply of Buxton waters. 
but Every economy compatible with the efficient carrying on of the 
h business had been effected. Advertising, however, had to be 
aS § maintained, irrespective of whether the times were good or bad or 
rial § vhether the summer was hot or wet ; but expenditure in general 
ion, & had been cut down and personal sacrifices were made by everyone. 
ur ening - ~ Bn ges ea . = Ma seen —_ cash at 
i ers stood at - » which in itself made apparent the stron 
My sition of the company, even after a year of unexampled Seal 
i anxiety, 
ivy | With regard to 1932, prosperity could only be restored when 
the | me of the difficulties caused by the international financial and 
sis oe situation a pe ne — — <7 hope for 
rt business conditions all round, and, with a favourable summer 
ich they could face the future with confidence. : 
Tue Crisis In AMERICA. 
Pe managing director, Mr. F. J. Schilling, referred briefly to 
® company’s extensive and valuable interests in the United States 
of Ration’ He stated that he had paid frequent visits to the 
States on behalf of the company ever since 1895, but never had he 
found conditions so depressing as during his last visit a few months 
ye | 0. Business naturally showed a distinct setback for 1931, but 
nh should be remembered that the business recovered rapidly after 
he the 1907-08 crisis, and he believed that the United States branch 
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Blowin pixa at the meeting of the World Auxiliary Insurance 
Nome tion, Ltd., held on Friday, April 22nd, Captain the Right 
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THE CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 












¢, 0. Craig; D.L. (Chairman), in moving the adoptiun of the 
s and accounts, said that in the Fire, Accident and General 
it would be noted that the fund brought forward from 
3ist, 1930, was, in round figures, £151,831, to which 








of the business would be among the first to show satisfactory 







‘*‘BLACKWOOD”’ 


MAY 


The River. 
Ambassador and Go-Between. 
Through the Gap. 

Dr. Young and his Curates. 


Gun-Running and a Catastrophe. 
By H. C. Heselton. 


By Colonel G. A. Strutt. 


By J. A. ‘Dale. 
By Shalimar. 
By W. R. Hughes. 


Navy and Army. 
By the Hon. Sir John W. Fortescue, K.C.V.O., LL.D., D.Litt. 


The Rehabilitation of the Reverend Samuel 
Stapleton. By Don O'Neill and Alex. Riddell. 
°Ware £.U.C. By C. Isabel Hilyer. 


From the Outposts. 
I. An Island Interlude. 
II. Servitude. 
Ill. Paradoxical Pets. 


By B. Le M. Andrew. 
By Quix. 
By H. A. Roome. 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine” sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 
15s. for six months. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 
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and After = 
MAY CONTENTS INCLUDE 


‘RECOVERY ’ 


By SIR BASIL BLACKETT, K.C.B., K.C.S.1. 


TARIFF BARGAINING 

By OWEN JONES 
(British Commissioner of the International Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris) = 


‘EDUCATING’ THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By W. G. FITZ-GERALD (Ignatius Phayre) 


A YEAR OF THE SPANISH REPUBLIC 


By R. E. GORDON GEORGE (Robert Sencourt) 


THE NEUTRON: 


a Cosmological Discovery 
By J. G. CROWTHER 
3/- net 


Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a Special offer. 


Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 


JCONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C.2/i0" 


















































CORNHILL 
Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


“WORKS AND DAYS’, The DIARY OF ‘MICHAEL FIELD.-— 
AND OSCAR WILDE 
Edited by T. Sturge Moore 
By E. D. Cuming 
A SHORT STORY 
By Charles Lioyd-Jones 
Marie-Louise de Meeus 


FROM 
V. HERBERT SPENCER 


THE SORROWS OF GARDENING 
ART, CRAFT AND TOM FLAGGON: 


A STAR DANCED — By 
THE YOUTH OF A CHILDREN'S MAGAZINE 
$ 


F. J. Harvey Darton 
‘VEGETATION’: A SHORT STORY By W. Barne 
THE POETRY IN THE PROBLEM By Arthur B. Watkins 
DELIBERATE BREAKAGE: A SHORT STORY y W. M. Letts 
HYLAS: A POEM By H. N. Forbes | 
THE BUDDHA OF AMERICA By J. Leslie Mitchell 


By F. Cameron Sillar | 
By Eric Dibben | 

By Robert G. Dundax 
By L. H. | 


PLUS CA CHANGE...: A WAR DREAM 
DOUGHTY, THE MAN 

JHE DISCOURSES OF FANICA—I 
QUARTET: TO E. W. H. 
LITERARY ACROSTIC, No. 105. 





results when once the tide had turned. 
The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 646.) 


class securities have again been the mainstay of markets.as a 
result of the continuance of easy monetary conditions, and 
were only temporarily affected by the announcement of the new 
Indian 5 per cent. loan for £10,000,000. The effects of the new 
import duties had been discounted some time previously, and 
industrial shares failed to respond further. Oil shares, which 
had been depressed by the Continent, sustained a good re- 
covery following the V.O.C. dividend announcement. For 
the most part, however, markets continue under the influence 
of the parlous financial condition of some of the Central Euro- 
pean countries apart from other factors such as the Nazi 
successes in the Prussian elections. 


we * * * 


BANKING IN NORTHERN IRELAND. 


Banking results in Northern Ireland during the past year 
have shown no striking change and profits have been well 
maintained. The Ulster Bank, which is affiliated to the 
Westminster Bank, earned net profits of £198,980 in the 
thirteen months to the end of December last, as compared 
with £215,472 for the preceding twelve months. The Northern 
Bank recorded a small increase at £129,253, and the Belfast 
Banking Co., the capital of which is held by the Midland 
Bank, returned net profits of £111,394 in contrast with 
£118,054. The deposit figures at these three banks, aggre- 
gating £48,900,000, were but slightly different from the totals 
a year earlier, and there was very little change in total re- 
sources. Movements amongst the assets were in accordance 
with the prevailing conditions; the totals of bills discounted 
and advances were moderately lower, and the funds thus released 
were employed in the purchase of investments, by far the 
largest proportion of which consists of British Government 
securities, or added to cash balances. The effect has been to 
augment still further the liquid assets of the Northern Ireland 
banks, and increase the already high ratio to deposit liabilities. 


bd * * * 


APOLLINARIS MEETING. 


In attributing the falling off in profits to the widespread 
depression, Mr. Alfred R. Holland, the chairman, at the 
annual meeting of Apollinaris and Presta mentioned that the 
fact that. the profits had only declined by £11,397 was due to 
some extent to the progress made with Presta sweetened 
beverages, the demand for which was constantly increasing. 
While maintaining the advertising the company has effected 
every economy compatible with the efficient carrying on of the 
business. The chairman referred to the falling off in business 
in hotels and restaurants in London, one of the company’s 
most important outlets, and added that business in Australia 
was still unremunerative, while in Canada the mineral water 
duty had again been increased. In his review of the American 
interests the managing director, Mr. F. J. Schilling, after re- 
ferring to the prevailing depression ended on an optimistic 
note, and mentioned that their bad debts during 1931 were 
insignificant. 

* * * * 


INSURANCE COMPANY'S PROBLEMS. 


One of the few successful post-War insurance undertakings 
is the World Auxiliary Insurance Corporation. Each succeeding 
year has shown a steady growth in the Corporation’s business 
and in the establishment of a sound position, and it is due to 
the able administration and to a wise conservative policy that 
the business so well withstood the difficulties of the past year. 
These difficulties were lucidly discussed by Captain the Right 
Hon. C. C. Craig, the chairman, at the annual meeting of the 
Corporation. Apart from the general trade situation and the 
large amount of unemployed shipping tonnage one of the 
chief influences operating was our departure from the gold 
standard. The resultant depreciation of sterling necessitated 
an increase in the sum which may be required for claims 
notified but not yet presented from overseas. Had the 
necessity for exchange provision not arisen the Corporation 
would have carried forward a fund of approximately 60 per 
cent. of the premium income, as compared with 50 per cent. 
brought into the last account. Referring to the considerable 
reduction in the fire and accident premium, the chairman 
explained that it was the result of a deliberate decision to 
reduce the company’s liability in countries abroad where the 
trade and financial position has become such as no longer to 
justify continuing business on the same scale as formerly. 
Justification for the conservative policy followed in the past 
is seen in the maintenance of the tax-free dividend of 6} per 
cent., but on the. subject of an increase on this rate the 
chairman intimated that so long as the outlook was so un- 
certain the shareholders must expect a continuance of the 
cautious policy. 


[April 30, 1939 
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AMALGAMATED ANTHRACITE, 


An instance of the difficulties of the coal i 

vided by Mr. Szarvasy’s able address at the ——— WAS Dry 
the Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries in which he Teferm’” 
the many adverse factors which the past year has b 
forth to upset the best laid schemes for the expansio 
company’s markets. Dumped anthracite from } nf the 
strictions, quotas, price reductions in competing fuels eae a 
hindrances to trade have had to be fought and oy, Other 
Add to these the fact that the three weeks’ strike 7 


year, cost the company the large sum of £100, alt 
be appreciated that to return net profits of £289,478 is Hp 
iy. 


factory result in the circumstances. In the export mg 
Canada was described by the chairman as the one bright 
for that country has excluded Russian coals and has im 

a duty on foreign anthracites in pursuance of its desi 
foster inter-Commonwealth trade. At home the com m4 
holding its own. In his concluding remarks Mr, Sart, 
said that forward sales over the current year were fairly gai 
factory and he anticipated that the collieries should be = 
position to work not less regularly on the whole this Year thay 
during the last twelve months. 


« ca La * 


Ramway Rerorm LEAGUE. 


As a result, I suppose, of my allusion recently in thes 
columns to the necessity for railway stockholders bestiry; 
themselves in every way possible to support the directors i, 
dealing adequately with the serious problems with which ty 
companies are faced at the present time, the Secretary of thy 
Railway Reform League has sent me a document remind 
me that their League was formed in July of last year ay 
at a public meeting at the Central Hall, Westminster, i, 
League was inaugurated. Any stockholder in British railway, 
who is interested in the aims and objects of the League iy 
invited to communicate with any member of the Council o 
the Secretary, the address being Railway Reform League, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. The main aims of the Le 
are to protect and strengthen the interests of British railway 
stockholders and to secure greater efficiency and economy ip 
railway operation. 

A. W.K, 


Em ca 
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AMALGAMATED ANTHRACITE 
COLLIERIES, LIMITED 


Tue eighth annual general meeting of Amalgamated Anthracity 
Collieries, Ltd. was held on Tuesday at the Edward VII Rooms, 
Hotel Victoria, . Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. Mr, 
F. A. Szarvasy (the Chairman) presided. Extracts from the Chair. 
man’s speech :— 

Last year I said that we had passed through a period of excep. 
tional difficulty. I saw no signs of improvement. This prediction 
has proved only too true. 1 think you will agree that to shows 
substantial profit for the past year is a creditable achievement, 

Our plan of organization was aimed from the first at freedom in 
efficient production being linked to far-flung distribution by a central 
control. It takes time to bring all the benefits expected from such 
a merger to fruition, and conditions have been notoriously advers 
to their realization. 

The general picture presented shows that the relation between ths 
Liquid Assets and Liquid Liabilities has improved by about £250,000, 
We have reduced our Bank Loans, and by transferring the Money 
at Call in New York have effected a further reduction. You wil 
also notice that,£50,000 of Second Debentures have been redeemed, 

Apart from the fact that we are proposing to transfer £250, 
from ‘*‘ Undivided Profit’ to ‘‘ Depreciation and General Reserve 
Account,” and to carry forward the balance of £151,000 to the 
current year—a step which I feel sure all of you will approve— 
there is only one item to which I need call attention on the asset 
side, namely, an increase of £198,000 in the item of ‘* Wagons,” and 
a decrease of £180,000 in the item ‘‘ Shares in, Debentures, Income 
Notes of, and amount due from Subsidiary Companies.” 

Our trading profit is £150,512 1s. 1d. less than last year, but of 
this fully £100,000 is the result of the complete stoppage of ou 
Collieries in January, 1931, due to the general dispute on hours and 
wages. After charging bank and debenture interest and the other items 
shown in the Profit and Loss account, including £22,000 for taxation, 
the net profit amounts to £289,478 8s. 4d. I think we may 
regard this as very satisfactory in the condition of things as they 
exist to-day. The amount disposable, including the balance brought 
in from the previous account, is £401,056 9s. 11d. 

Your directors have very carefully considered the claims d 
Preference shareholders, but the payment of any of tho arrears 0 

reference dividend is not at this moment a practical proposition, 
ut will be reconsidered from time to time. 

The following will give you some idea of our Colliery operations 
during the year as apart from sales, wagons, and the other sections 
of our business :—Wages, £2,251,407; National Insurance, Com 
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pensation to Workmen, Cost of Workmen’s Coal, &c., £242,751; 
Stores, Materials and Power, £646,987 ; Royalties and Rents, £147,459. 
Our total output for the year was just under 4,000,000 tons. 
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at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


$16 10s. a year from age 25 


£24 o ” 9 35 
£41, 9 ”» 9 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


—"THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Ineorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEED!.E STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

aid up Capital 7 £4,500,000 

eclng Fund £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve «. £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under ‘the ¢ harter we «©6064, 500, 000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


A NEW LIBERTY SILK 
THE “GOLDEN BIRD” SILK 


NEW. DESIGNS & FAST TO WASHING. 


32INS. WIDE 4/9 A YARD. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. 


No commission. 








PATTERNS FREE. 








THEATRES 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 4517.) NIGHTLY at 8.15. 
HEARTBREAK HOUSE, BY BERNARD SHAW. 
Evitu Evans, Cepric Harpwicke, Lron QUARTERMAINE, 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30, 











WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 
(Vic. 0283.) 2/5 to 9/-.- EVGS. 8.30. Matinees Wed, & Sat., 2.30, 
“ TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL.” 
3y James Bribie (Author of ‘ The Anatomist ”’). 
Hermione Baddeley, HENRY AINLEY, Frederick Piper. 

















THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authaateed and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are G RANTED on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. LS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 








WE NEED YOUR MONEY FOR A SPLENDID CAUSE 
THE CARE OF YOUNG LIVES 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843). 
Plead most earnestly for immediate funds, to feed, 
clothe and educate the 1,100 children in the 
various Homes and Training Ship ‘‘ Arethusa.”’ 








Subscriptions and Donations show a heavy falling off. 


Please Help Us 
THE CHILDREN WILL THANK YOU 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Two hundred years of work for 
God in earth’s darkest places 








A Missionary’s Hut, Labrador. 


On the morning of the 2!Ist of August, 1732, two men set out from the 
village of Herrnhut to walk to the sea-coast, where they hoped to find 
a ship to take them to the West Indies. They had made up their 
minds to preach the Gospel to the slaves. In December of the same 
year they landed in the Island of St. Thomas. 

From that small beginning has grown the great work which now 
reaches Tibet, Africa, the Guianas, the West Indies, Nicaragua, 
Labrador, California and Alaska. 


PLEASE SEND A BICENTENARY THANK-OFFERING TO 
The London Association in aid 
of Moravian Missions 


(Founded 1817.) (President: Sir CHARLES OWENS, C.B.) 


Contributions, much needed, will be gratefully acknowledged by CHARLES 
HO BDAY, Esq., Chairman and Honorary Secretary. 


70a, BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


ANNUAL MEETING, Sion College, Victoria Embankment, E.C., 
3rd May, 3 p.m. 
ANNUAL SERMON, Si. Paul’s, Onslow Square, 5th May, II a.m. 


(Please note these dates.) 
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FEED YOUR PLANTS 
and Increase your Cops 


The very best food for growing plants—fruit, flower and 
vegetable—is Multiple Plant Food. It is rich in the 
essentials for stimulating and invigorating plant lile. 
It can be relied upon to give a heavy return for a 
small outlay in time, money and trouble, Equally 
suitable as a top dressing or for digging in. Use 
Multiple Plant Food in your garden and you will have no 
cause to complain of small crops. Little and Often—is 
the secret of good feeding. Write for Booklet No. S.14a, 
** How to make your Garden Beautiful and Profitable.” 
PRICES: Tins, 1/-; Bulk, 7ibs. 2/-, 14ths. 3/6, 
28ibs. 6/6, 56Ibs. eR, 2th, by 6. it’s cheaper 


N.B.—11b. is . ient to cone wy square yards. 













ROBINSON BROTHERS LTD., WEST BROMWICH. 











FOR DEPENDABILITY 
CHOOSE THIS 


BROWNE & LILLY 


WORKSHOP 












All the year round comfort and con- 
ws venience are yours when you erect 
. a Browne & Lilly Workshop. Like all 
Selecte red de age ged Browne & Lilly portable buildings it 1s thoroughly 
5 gett cae ar ol well built of fully seasoned timbers and finest 
— agi part materials throughout, and will last a_ life-time. 
ceca, A e- ait.- wide Delivered Carriage Paid to any Goods Station in 
Siad = — tations %6 England and Wales. Send for free 156-page Book 
t 7 ‘to an 8ft. long of Portable Buildings, S.R.114, giving full specifica- 
eit: pe by Tit hich tions and plans of Bungalows, Garages, Workshops, etc. 
at ridge, 5ft. 3ins. to 
eaves, £6:16 BROWNE & LiLLY LTD. 
‘e 3} rie 
oe: Tee : THAMES SIDE, READING. 
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— E . . ; agers - : 2 paminat 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in C APITALS oceupyti g the equivalent to a line charged eat (0 & 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions : 50/ f aq velore 
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. owe a al " 7 ea exal 
PERSONAL T. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. VROEBEL {EDUCATION INSTITUTE (oq) : sree 
ES: ‘OR TEACHERS AND SPAR Meth se eX) 
COWLEY MIDDLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, RORHAMER ETO ame 
(eH Tepeo? BR Witen. 28 5 : (560 pupils). | S.W.15. | DEMONSTRATION ‘SCHOOL. LANE, . 
C Siar a Pt a ea Head-Mistress: Miss E. E. Hurt, B.A. GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W + COLET 
(Near Chequers. No through traffic.) ae » W.14, ¢ ILI 
— WANTED in September, 1932, 8 Mistteas to | cae’ ae ntetere, DD. MA. Frincigal: aaa M 
Saas - . —a > YANTED in September, 1932, Science Mistress to] Jebb, M.A.—For information concernin, oo3.= 4 s 
TO LITERARY AND QUIET FOLK. teach Chemistry up to Higher Certificate Standard, | Loan Fund and Grant from the ‘Board of at 
oA architect's SMALL but very complete, pre-War | (09a degree and experience essential, Salary in accord: | sees eee _ a 
part 17th century) HOUSE. 5-6 bed, 3 reception, “| ince with the Burnham Standard Scale (less 10 per . ._ on si 3 Jane 200 
Spdiselie’ tase and Goatees Bava pe pg cent.).—Application forms may be obtained from the GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES oer 
unique grounds, heavily timbered; linked fish ponds, gy roy TO THE GOVERNORS, 17 Cotham Street, EDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURS - 1932. 1 
Waterfalls, old orchard, flower and vegetable gardens, | 2°-—C°ChS. SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONG? KEN} “yominal § 
paddock, etc. Near church, golf, post and "bus services. THITELANDS COLLEGE, PUTNEY, 8.W.15.| UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON ee! ing to, (1 
Price £3,900.—Box 1677, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, j sninepeantntins To meet existing conditions, the Governing “SEA. the stan 
W.C. 1. WANTED, in September, a full-time COLLEGE | adopted inclusive fees in these schools, "For md hav scholarsh 
SECRETARY (Woman), experienced, resident or non- | apply to the SEcRETARY, Church Education Cor Tula, of £80 pe 
LL NERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- | resident. 34 Denison House, Westminster, London, § wee, Candid 
tific voice-building. Beauty of tone in speech & song Salary according to experience and qualifications, a sooepted 
—Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21, Wigmore-st. W. For forms of application, which must be returned by OWNS AND THE SEA.—The Manor House, Bj examinat 
. | May 21st, apply by letter to the PRINCIPAL'S SECRETARY, stone, nr. Seaford, Sussex. Preparatory Pe I» werit. 
RE you interested in international affairs? If so, | enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. for little girls. Summer term begins May 6th. a For 
write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association). : aD. yh to the B 
“#9 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for full particulars. R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, Dolgeiley, North Wale 2 





AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 

urgently needed. Our poor people in East London 
slums suffer greatly, especially the  children.— 
SUFERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 





F you would see without glasses, send stamped 
addressed envelope for particulars to Miss PEARSON, 
Abford House, Wilton Road, 8.W. 1. 


S* NCTUARY FOR THE SLEEPLESS.—Serenity for 
the Nerve-wracked. 32 pages of striking health- 
restoring revelations Free. 2d. postage.—D. F. Joyo- 
MORO, 8 Breams Buildings, E.C. 4. 








“Q7ERBA AMARGA” TEA RADICALLY CURES 
RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough for 
a cure; money returned in full if no relief obtained).— 
Sole Importer: G. LLoyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. 











MEDICAL 
UTO-INTOXICATION is responsible for Constipation, 
d Dyspepsia, Acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis and all 


stomachic Complaints. Write re Prof. Metchnikoff's Food. 
NEW RESEARCH COMPANY, Dept. 3, Normandy, Guildford. 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





alee oe DIS E 
i | by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race, 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 


ASE 





16 OOO EAST END CHILDREN will have a 
I, long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. COST 2s. EACH. WILL YOU 
HELP TO GIVE 12 HOURS’ HAPPINESS at 2d. AN 
HOUR to children of poverty from slum homes of East 
London’s Endless Environs? Please respond liberally 
to THE SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








CINEMA 





ACADEMY CINEMA 


NHE 
| Oxford Street (opp. Warings). Ger. 2981. 


SUNDAY, MAY Ist, 1932, 


vr Public Presentation in England of Leontine 
Sagan's 
“MADCHEN IN UNIFORM.” 
A Psychological Study of Adolescence 
Last “ KAMERADSCHAFT.” 


Premik 


Days: 





APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT ANI 
WANTED 


BOROUGH 











“oe NITY OF DEWSBURY. 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (MALE). 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the appointment of 
MALE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN at a commencing 
salary at the rate of £160 per annum. Candidates must 
have had good Library experience and professional 
qualifications are essential. 

Applications, endorsed “‘ Assistant Librarian,” stating 
age and qualifications, together with copies of three 
recent testimonials, to be received by me not later than 
Tuesday, May 8rd, 1932. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be deemed 
a disqualification. 

HOLLAND BOOTH, 
Town Clerk, 


Town Hall, Dewsbury, 


LECTURES 
JNIVERSITY 





OF LONDON. 


A Course of three Lectures on “THE KAFIRS OF 
THE HINDU KUSH” will be given by Prof. G, 
MORGENSTIERNE (Professor of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology in the University of Gothenburg) 
at the SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES (Finsbury 
Circus, E.C, 2), on MAY 2ND, 4TH and 6TH, at 5.30 P.M. 
At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Sir Francis 
Younghusband, K.C.8.1., K.C.LE, Lantern and film 
illustrations, 

A Course of three Lectures on “THE ROLE OF 
STATISTICAL METHOD IN INDUSTRIAL STAND- 
ARDIZATION " will be given by Dr. W. A. SHEW- 
HART (Member of the Technical Staff, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, New York) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON ((iower Street, W.C.1), on MAY 38RD, 5TH 
and 6TH, at 5.30P.M. At the first Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by Sir F. E. Smith, K.C.B., C.B.E., F.R.S., 
Secretary of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. Lantern illustrations. 

A_ Course of three Lectures on “ L’ORIENT ET LA 
GRECE ” will be given (in French) by Prof. J. BIDEZ 
(Professor of Classical Philology & History of Philosophy 
in the University of Ghent) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on MAY 38RD, 4TH 
and 5TH, at 5.30 P.M. At the first lecture the Chair will 
be taken by Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, G.B.E., K.C.B. 
F.B.A., late Director and Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum. 

A Course of two Lectures on “COVENANT IN 
PRIMITIVE ECONOMICS, LAW and RELIGION” 
will be given by Dr. R. R. MARETT, M.A., D.Sce., LL.D. 
F.B.A. (Rector of Exeter College, Oxford) at the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2), on THURSDAYS, MAY 5TH 
and 12TH, at 5p.M. At the first Lecture the Chair will 
be taken by Prof. G. C. Seligman, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., 
Professor of Ethnology in the University. 

A Course of four Lectures on ** ECONOMIC ENG- 
LAND IN WAR TIME, 1793-1815” will be given 
by Prof. J. H. CLAPHAM, C.B.E., Litt.D. F.B.A. 
(Professor of Economic History in the University of 
Cambridge) at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
(Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2) on THURSDAYS, 


—-Moderate inclusive fee. 

















Individu: i yee 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. ©. NIGHTINGALE, My ttention z U wil 
OPEN 5 
a COLLEGE FOR GIRLS g35 to £ 
en = to 830 
An Examination will be held in June for 8 ENTRAN(} further 
and MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from £60 to gy Heab-M 
Candidates should be over 12 and under 15 on Tune is 
Girls over 15 may compete, but a much higher standan — 
of work will be expected. Two Scholarships will iy 
reserved for candidates offering INSTRUMENTA) AL 
MUSIC. (Age limit 18.) is — 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MistREss lat UTH 
day for receiving Entry Forms, MAY 28th, tay A to 
; 7. Prizes 1 
ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE »9 Ludg 
| ipictesasenane —_ 
Chairman: THE Rt. HON. LoRD Gisboroveg, AR 
HS NG Tae s 
A few SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS are available, { 1S . 
entry in September, for girls who have already taken 3 
School Certificate, and are anxious to work for High er. 
School Certificate and University Entrances, The gal 
Scholarships are in value £20 per annum, with furthe he 
emoluments according to merit and financial necessities (Dept. 
Girls will also be considered for these Scholarships who — 
are capable of doing advanced work in Art or Music, fy ON 
which special courses have recently been arranged, Fu & 
particulars from HEAD-MISTRESS. RONAL 
EADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD 1ON 
Two scholarships are given annually to girls under |i Bast 
Some non-competitive House exhibitions are ayailabk Lp... | 
each term.—Particulars from HEAD-MISTRESS. ay 
S* ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRIS— 0 
K Chairman: The Bishop of St. Albans. Church of _ 
England Independent Girls’ Public School. University 
Examinations. Large boarding house. Extensive play. 


ing flelds.—For Particulars, apply HEAD-MISTRESs, 





S* MARGARET'S SCHOOL, BUSHEY.—Resident 

< School for Girls. —Principal : Miss J. M. Boys, MA 
a 

S 





MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GL0s 

































































April 20th, 1932, 


. sexily ; ; y 
MAY 5TH, 12TH, 19TH and 26TH at 5 P.M. At the first (English Church). Beautiful house and grounds ine 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. R. H. Tawney, | Qualified staff.—Apply  SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 
A., Litt.D. (Profess ac ic History in the 
le eg PERE oF | Rooeae ae eae WO girls of good family would be received in fin 
~ ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. Syllabuses class finishing school on the Continent for £105 pe AMB 
of the above-named Courses may be obtained on appli- |#20um or £13 per month in order to fill unexpectel 
cation to the undersigned, University of London, 8.W., 7. | Vacancies. Highly recommended, For further partieulas AVIE 
S. J. WORSLEY, apply Miss MABEL HAWTREY, Educational Office, 1) 2 : 
Academic Registrar. Piccadilly. BAI 
[NIVERSITY OF LONDON. : ? 2 : 
} RIOR 3 , CO-EDUCATION 
A Course of three Lectures on “ CHEVALERIE ET BEL 
RELIGION: LA CHANSON DE ROLAND &T LE HE New School (founded 1925), 94-98 Leigham Cou BEX 
ROMAN DE LANCELOT " will be given (in French) by Road, Streatham Hill, $.W.16. Day Scho BIR’ 
M. le Professeur EDMOND FARAL, Professor of | (with Hostel) for boys and girls on the methods of Rudo! BIS! 
Mediaeval Romance Literature in the Collége de France | steiner.—For prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. ~ 
Paris, at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower ao. 
Street, W.C.1) on MAY 10th, 11th and 13th, at 5.30 p.m. % cote 2 “ é 
At the first lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES BOL 
L. M. Brandin, Ph.D., M.A., L-és-L., Fielden Professor of BRI 
French and Romance Philology. ADMISSION FREE, LDENHAM SCHOOL.—About seven Scholarships 0 BRI 
WLTHOUT TICKET. B £80 and under will be offered in June to boys under 
8. J. WORSLEY, 15 on May Ist. Date of Examination June 2nd.—Furthe 
Academic Registrar. | particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, Aldenham Scho BRI 
—— Elstree, Herts. Po 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES VAMBRIDGE.—THE PERSE SCHOOL, fom BU’ 
‘ Le , 7S ND G s J) A.D. 1615. Head-Master: H. A. Wootton, MA CAI 
S CHO yt RE my A A a. ie GIRLS. Boarding and Day School for Boys, offering unige 
“Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know. | #dvantages through its close proximity to the Universi CA} 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY | Very well known for successful work in Classics, Moder CAS 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid | Languages and Science. O-T.C. and Scouts. _ Spe pan 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and | &ttention given to Physical Training. School House CHI 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, | 8tounds of four acres. Full arrangements made ty CHI 
The age of the pupil, district preferred “| School holidays if parents abroad. Preparatory Depart col 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. ment for Junior Boys. Playing Fields 18 acres. 1 
J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, | Boarding Scholarships of £50 offered this year—Ap co 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. HEAD-MASTER. hm 
YOLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End, 170 CR 
SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING J 180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholit DO 
COLLEGES ships.—Prospectus from the Rev, the HEAD-MASTER DO 
One ¥.0., HOME CIVIL, INDIAN CIVIL. ar HEIGHTS, FARNHAM, SUBBEI DR 
OVER 100 SUCCESSES, 1927-31. —_——-—— DU 
The tuition supplements a University education, and Scholarship Examination, May 21st, 1932. 1 ED 
a special course has now been arranged for those who do | scholarships of seventy-five guineas and two of fify EL 
not wish to go to a University. guineas per annum open to boys and girls between the EN 
SPECIAL VACATION LECTURES FROM APRIL 11th. | ages of eight and fourteen years, For particulars apply EX 
DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, Hyde Park, W, 2, the HEAD-MASTER, : 
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ee 
i sc 00L.—The Examination for KING’ 
CREAM SHIPS, ranging in annual value from 

D Cree will begin at 9a.m. on Tuesday, May 31st. 

sy) fo Sot be under 14 on July ist following the 

( 0 ‘Application forms to be filled up and 

B he Chapter Clerk. The College, Durham, on or 

set (0 i7th_—For further particulars apply to 

we ‘Dp. BupWORTH, Head-Master, School House, 

FY . dD. 

Ph 
“3 SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 
NG's nation wili be held on June 7th, 8th and 9th 
_ entrance Scholarships of £40, £35 and £30. 

1 ta shibitions also offered. For particulars apply to 

po HEAD-MASTER. 


| ha 


An exan 
June 2nd, 


seqgination. 








HILL SCHOOL, WN: W: 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
rination will be held on May 26th and 
srd and 4th, 1932, when several Entrance 
spolarships will be offered for competition to candidates 
it were over 12 and under 14 years of age on April Ist. 
= The value of the Scholarships varies between a 
eal sum and a maximum of £100 per annum accord- 
int, (1) the financial position of the boy’s parents, (2) 
standard of the hoy’s attainments. Two of the 
1 larships at least, however, are of a minimum value 


gag per annum. ; ; 
a Mates who do not win Scholarships may he 


ed for admission to the School without further 
tation, provided that their work is of sufficient 
it. * . * 
7. further information and application forms, apply 
tothe Bursar, Mill Hill School, N.W. 7. 





WPINGHAM SCHOOL. —A Qualifying Examination 

will be held on May 26th, 1932, ior about SEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.—TWO or THRE of 
{5 to £70 per annum; and FOUR or FIVE of £60 
to 830 per apnura. Entries close May 20th, —--For 
jyrther particulars and Entry Forms apply to the 
Hgal-MASTER. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c., 











UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited forward MSs. 
A to Publishers of over 30 years standing. £50 Cash 
Prixes for Poems. Catalogues free.-STOCKWELL Ltp., 
“9 Ludgate Hill, London, 





ARN £20 WEEKLY by WRITING, Learn by post. 
Special hali-fee offer. Booklet ‘W’ free-——PUBLICA- 
pos SocHETY, 10 New Court, W.C, 2. 





EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours protitable ; booklet free.- REGENT LNSTITUTE 
(Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—iood stories, 
&e., required, Send stamp for prospectus to 
RONALD Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 





Songs and musical composi- 


YONG-POEMS Waited. 
S Known and 


tions also considered for publication. 


BOOKS, &c. 


| ef MONTH OVER 28,000 people read The East 

End Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures 
of East End life. Send your name and address, and 
we will send you a copy of this month's issue.- 
SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








IIL VOLS. Complete Peerage, as new. What offers ? 


— Box No, 1722, Spectator. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES Paid for GOLD and 
£ SILVER owing to rise in market. Banknotes per 
return. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver. 
Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vuleanite). Large or smali quantities, 
Goods i:eturned if price not accepted. Send your odd 
hits, &e., immediately, or bring them to BENTLEY & Co., 
84 New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 








BIG PRICE PAID tor metal plates and old teeth, 
ye also GOLD chains, bracelets, rings, &e. Big rise.—. 
THE LONDON TooTu Co., Dept. 8., 130 Baker Street, W. 1. 





NAST-OFF Clothing Wanted. 
u Carr. wd. be pd.—Rey. G. 


Village Rummage Sale. 
CHARD, Nocton, Lincoln. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





A KEVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
< Tobacco. “* BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s, 6d. 
Remit to manutacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Lip... 90 


Piccadilly, W.1. “ SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos: every pipeful an indescribable pleasure 

12s. 6d. per $-Ib. tin, post extra. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—-Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated 
Artistic and original work from £3 38. Specimetis sent 
free.--HENRYA.WaARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London W.1. 











PVAVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring theivy announcements to the notices of the many 
thousands of readers of the Spectator, Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach the Spectator Offices, 09 Gower Street 


London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—24°,, for 6 insertions ; 5°, for 13: 
74°, for 26; and 10°, for 52. 





SHETLANDS,—AIl kinds of Woollies handknitted 
for you personally by expert native knitters, from the 
lovely, real, Shetland wool. Nothing else is so soft, so 
cosy, 80 comfortable! The newest, most fashionabl 
styles, plain or in the famous “* Fair Isle patterns. AT 
SHETLAND PRICES, far less than shop prices, and 
SPECIAL REDUCTIONS for 4a short period only. 


P' LLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT FROM THE 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free.James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland 





FOR BAZAARS, &c.— Hand- 
louring ; big profit< 
8,” Lindtield, Sussex 


YOMETHING NEW 
b Coloured Pottery ; beautiful 
RAINBOW POTTERY CO., Dept. * 




















HOLIDAY APARTMENTS 





splendi 











S' SSEX COAST.—Charming Bungalow 
' sea and land views. Guests received. All moder. 
couveniences: ho & e. in bedroomes.--Apply, “* Lin 
COLNS,” Pett Level, Hastings. 
TO LET, &e. 
( NE-ROOMED FLATS, Hampstead, Aleove. Bed-sit 
room, kit.-bath, cons, hot water, 20 - to 25 - wk. 


Apply Box 1723, Spectator. 





AVISTOCK SQUARE. Large sunny bedsitting room 
| in professional woman's flat. Service and use of 
kitchen; ¢. h. w.; gardens.—Phone Museum 9456 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





ROVAL YORK 














I ATH. HOUSE HOTEL.-- First 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A. R.A 
Large Garage. Historicak associations from A.D, 1759 
j ROITWICH SPA.--WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & ¢. watei 
Suites, 26 new rooins with radiators. A.A., RAG, 
Ilid. Guide from J. T. COLLEY, Manager. 
NDINBURGH.— THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 


“4Crescent. Tygms.: “Melerest,”’ Edinburgh. Tel, 207501 
KE ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL! 
4 Facitiy sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms 
English chet. "Phone 311 
\ ATLOCK.—-SMEDLEY’S.-4:t. Britain's Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 27¢ 
sedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 1s 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Resident Physicians, 


EEFRESH YOURSELVES in 





Winter terms from 24 yns. 











English = Country 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d post free) of Ise INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCLATION, 
Lrp. 
PK. H. A., Lrp., St. Georce’s Houser, 193 Rreent 
STREET, W. L. 





MFVORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. Au 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 





rensonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 

apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 
THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
St. George’s Square, S.W. 1 Room and Break 









unknown writers invited send MSS.—PETER DEREK. | Write for Illustrated Booklet free, to WM. D. JouNson. | fast 5s, 6d. day, or 50s, weekly. — With dinner 6s, 6d., 0 
Ltp., Dept. Z.B., 108 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 18.331, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 2 guineas weekly 
| N SH HOTELS 
RECOMMENDED BRITIS aL 
i TRAVEL MANAGER will he pleased to xend to readers desiring them the names of hotets or prevate hotels ne eye pore 
of Great Britain and Tre land frown the Spreratror’s Recommended List. le order to give wider public ity to their establishimes 
the following have swbseribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronice the 
Personal recommendation af hotels is ala ws weleomed by the Travel Manage r. 
AMBLESIDE (Rydal). GLEN ROTHAY. FALMOUTH. FALMOUTH. NEWCASTLE (Co. Down SLEEVE DONVRED, 
(ucar).— SKELWITH BRIDGE, | GAIRLOGH. (Ross-shire), GAIRLOCH NEwoR AY. HEADLAND 
; : IRE weruess-shire) VIEVORR. GLENLYON (Perthshire).— FORTINGALI | AN.--ALE \ IRA, 
mg st Feesing sna te acini GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY. GRANT ARMS. GREAT WESTERN 
PULTENEY SOOM. GRASMERE. —PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. __—SPATION, 
ROYAL YORK HOUSE GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).— FOX AND PELICAN. | PAIGNTON.~ PAIGNTON PAL ACI 
Me YORK , | HARLECH (Wales).--St. DAVID'S, REDCLIFFE 
SPA, | HARROGATE. — CAIRN. PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELE. BAY 
BELFAST. GRAND CENTRAL. | HASTINGS. QUEEN'S. PENMAENMAWR (O(N. Wales @RAND 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.- GRANVILLE, HORNS CROSS (N. Devon). HOOPS LINN | PERTH. ROYAL GEORGE 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—- BERESFORD. | HUNSTANTON.“ LE STRANGE ARMS & COLT STATION. 
BISHOP'S TEIGNTON (Ss, Devon).—HUNTLY. | LINKS, PITLOCHRY.— ATHOLL PALAC! 
BOGNOR REGIS... ROYAL NORFOLK. | ILKLEY.—~ WELLS HOUSE PRINCETOWN (nr.).—TWO BRIDGES 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. | INVERNESS. CALEDONIAN REDHILL AND REIGATE. FONTHIL! 
OURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks),—-HAVEN. ee “gpa vier SANE RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).— BAY 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN. ALLAN WATER. KINGUSSIE (Invermeseahin’),- STAR. RIPON. RIPON SPA 
BRIGHTON. KINGS. egg ee eager oer aad ca meee | ROSTREVOR (Co, Down). GT. NORTHERN, 
ROYAL ALBION, ec’ el (Montgomeryshire) LAKE | RUGBY. ROYAL GEORGI 
{OVAL CRESCENT, | o . 1 /ES-ON-SE ik ) 
BRIGHTON (Ruttingdean) TUDOR CLOSE, | LANARK.” CLYDESDALE HOTEL Sr AVES (Corawall)- CHY-AN-ALBAN) 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. LEAMINGTON SPA. REGENT. ST. MAWES iC cnwall).—SHIP & CASTLA 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal). GREAT NORTHERN, | LIPHOOK (Hants.)-— ROYAL ANCHOK SEAVIEW (LO.W.)._PLER ‘ 
BUTTERMERE (Like District) VICTOREA LLANBERIS (Snowden). -ROVAL VICTORIN, SHALDON (Ss. Devon).— DUNMORE 
CALLANDER (Perths.).— DREADNOUGHT LLANDRINDOD WELLS. YE WELL*S SHAP (W: ‘ land).— SHAP WELLS 
PALACE, LLANDUDNO.— GOGARTH ABBEY SIDMOUTH. BEI WONT 
CAMBRIDGE. BULL, | eo Soe SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WALES 
CASTLEROGK (Co, Londonderry), GOL! LOCH AWE (Argyllshire). LOCH AWE SOUTHSEA "Gl {DSTON E . 
CHELTENHAM.— LILLEY BROOK, LONDON. —DE VERE, Kensington, \ STRATHPEFFER SPA._BEN WYVIS 
CHESTER. -GROSVENOR, HYDE PARK, Knightsbridg: pefeechrintas i se agli aRipge 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING'S ARMS. IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., WiC. i, | TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH, ye 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN | KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1 | TEMPLECOMBE = (Somerset). —TEMPL ECOMBE 
RHOS ABBEY, KINGSLEY, Hart st, WoC. 1. | HOUSE. ae 
CONWAY (N. Wales). CASTLE. | PALACK, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1 ] 1 ENBY (t f mibrok¢ shire ) IMI ma! Al 
CRAWFORD. NB. (Lanark). CRAWFORD PHACKERAY, Gt. Russel! st., WC. 1 TEW KESBL RY. ROYAL HOP POL! 
CROW BOROUGH.” BEACON. j WAN ERLE\ Southampton Row, WCU | TORQUAY. GR AND * 
CROYDON (Surrey). SHIRLEY PARK | LYME REGIS. THE BAY OSBORNE 
DORCHESTER. KING'S ARMS, | LYNTON.--LEE ABBEY NICTORLA AND ALBER' 
DORKING. MALVERN.— FOLEY ARMS ’ —- ee 
DROITWICH SPA, WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE | MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO TROON. - MARINE ie 
BATHS. MATLOCK.— SMEDLEY'S ; TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY 


DUMFRIES. 

EDZELL (Fortarshire). 
ELIE (Fiice).—MARINE. 
ENNERDALE LAKE ((umb.) 
EXMOUTH. MAER BAY 


PANMURE 


ANGLER S, 


| MIDHURST.— SPREAD EAGLE. 


MONMOUTH. BEAUFORT ARMS 

MONTROSE (Fortarshire).— BENTS 

|} NAERN (Nairushire).—GOLEVIEW 
ROVAL MAKING 


LORD LEYCESTER 
r.—SKELMORLIE HY PKO 
ROYAL. 

ROYAL OAK 
es.), BAGLE LODGE 


| WARWICK. 
WEMYSS BAY 
| WINCHESTER. 
WINSFORD (Somerset). 
WOODHALL SPA (Li: 
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George Allen & Unwin 











The World’s Economic Crisis 


Halley Stewart Lectures, 1932. 4s, Od. 
Sir ARTHUR SALTER, Sir JOSIAH STAMP, J. M. KEYNES, 
Sir BASIL BLACKETT, HENRY CLAY, 
Sir W. H. BEVERIDGE. 


Two Biographies 


‘Life of Mendel Metternich 




















By HUGO ILTIS. — Illustrated, 12s. 6d. | BY ARTHUR HERMAN, Illustrated. 10s. 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul ae ig tei sa a 2 eee ee 
3 inelish language. 
i | “Admirable biography. . . . Excellent translation. “Particularly rich and satisfying. . . . Has on 
iH | . . . A sympathetic picture of a reserved yet of the best stories in the world to tell.” 
| attractive character.” —Times | Daily Telegraph (Resecca Wes?). 
| Two Novels 
| ° 
| Etzel Andergast | The Bright 
| By JACOB WASSERMANN. 10s. | Temptation 
“As a sustained picce of intellectual virtuosity | By AUSTIN CLARKE. 7s. 6d. 
. is as remarkable a performance as any that j ‘ ‘ sony. of -ainwahes eins el beee® 
Herr Wassermann has to bis credit."-—/imes OY a, att a ~] ime. 
Philosophy & Psychology 
The Six Ways Alexandrine ‘Teaching 
of Knowing on the Universe 
By D. M. DATTA. 15s. By R. B. TOLLINTON, D.D., D.Litt. 5s. 


Describes the views held by such teachers as Vhilo, 
Clement, Origen and the Gnostics, and coiitrasts 
them with certain phases of modern scientific 
| sponding features of Occidental logic opinion, 


| What Life Should 


\ comprehensive and clear survey of the principles 


of Indian logic, with due references to the corre 














acceptable note of humanity into the arrogance of 
human speculations on the cosmos.”—Spectalor 


“Will certainly be of interest and possibly of great 
use."—G. K’s Weekly. 


| | e . 

| | Philosophical Aspects 

I | Mean to You _ of Modern Science 

i By ALFRED ADLER. 10s. 6d. | By C. FE. M. JOAD., 10s. 6d. 
“His teaching is sane and sound.”—Scolsirai | “Logical and lucid... . [It introduces a new and 











i _ Britain’s Trade and 
| Agriculture 


By MONTAGUE FORDHAM, 7s. Od. 


| 
| 
} « Mr. Montague Fordham’s book is one of the most original, in its points of view and line of 
| thought, that has been written of recent yvears.”—Journal of the Chamber of Agriculture. 
| “Admirable in tone and very valuable.”"—East Anglian Daily Times. 
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